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Wanted: a new kind of Crusader 


...to help fight the strangest, 
strongest foe the world has ever 
known—cancer. 


Cancer that will kill 22 million living Ameri- 
cans .. . unless it is controlled. 

Cancer that will cause untold suffering and 
anguish . . . unless it is checked. 

This crusader’s name? It could easily be 
your own. You see, he is any generous person, 
fighting cancer by giving freely to the American 
Cancer Society's Cancer Crusade. 

@ He believes the light in the “lab” must not 

be extinguished. 

@ He believes his fellows must learn to recog- 
nize the symptoms of cancer and the need 
for early diagnosis. 

@ He believes more doctors, nurses and re- 
search scientists must be trained to carry 
on the fight so well begun. 

Will you be that kind of crusader? Will you 
help us fight cancer? Remember—a victory now 
may mean protection for you later. 

Without your support we may be defeated. 
With it, there is nothing we cannot do. Won’t 
you help us by giving now. . . giving generously? 


C O YOUR LOCAL 
POST OFFICE 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN; 


(] PLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER 


[ ENCLOSED IS MY CON- 
TRIBUTION OF $ 
CANCER CRUSADE. 


| AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


i ciudad 





On Maurois and Morals 


In Britain as a whole immorality is 
not nearly so widespread as M. Maurois 
suggests (“Britain’s Kinsey,” UNF, 
Jan. 52). He states: “One third of all 
British children are conceived before 
marriage, but only one ninth of the 
total number are born out of wedlock 
because the majority of couples get 
married as soon as the girl becomes 
pregnant.” As the average birth rate is 
about two or three children per family, 
at least two thirds of married couples 
would be concerned if the given pro- 
portion of illegitimately conceived chil- 
dren were correct. This is ridiculous. ... 

R. A. MOLYNEUX-JOHNSON 
Little Baddow 
Essex, England 


It is both surprising and disappoint- 
ing to find in the January number of 
your magazine an article such as “Brit- 
ain’s Kinsey.” To feature it as you did 
in such a magazine as UNW was very 
ill-advised. . . . 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 


FRANCES I. HEPBURN 


André Maurois seems to want to 
prove that the British drink, gamble, 
and smoke away sixty times more than 
they save and that one third of their 
babies are conceived out of wedlock. 
What a larky lot we are! 

Young men do consider it quite nat- 
ural to “pick up” a girl on a train, in 
the street, or in a dance hall. The amaz- 
ing thing is that a great many fellows 
I know and have known in the Army, 
from grammar school and university, 
and professional acquaintances have 
gone through with the thing and are 
now happily married and producing 
families with the typists, salesgirls and 
nurses met in this fashion. . . . 
Winnipeg, P/O ANTHONY NICHOLSON 
Canada RCAF 


Dullness never ‘was an English at- 
tribute, as M. Maurois’s article provés. 
A nation in which gambling is a giant 
industry and The Iliad a best seller 
deserves the highest commendation for 
maturity and sophistication. Maurois 
also gives us a glimpse of the English- 
man’s solid backbone (sometimes mis- 
taken for dullness). 
Cleveland, 

Ohio 

As M. Maurois made clear at the out- 
set, his remarks were based on English 
Life and Leisure, a ‘recent book by two 
English social scientists. Thus it is 
British scientists, not M. Maurois, who 
report the state of British morality. 
UNW’s field is the condition of man; 
and M. Maurois’ bfief for a spiritual 
rewakening might be taken to heart by 
peoples of many lands, not excluding 
our own.—Ed. 


MARGARET CHASE 


Yankee Altruism 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter to 
Carlos Leonidas Acevedo, former Guat- 
emalan Minister of Interior, Finance 
and Foreign Relations, to which I have 
received no reply. 


Dear Mr. Acevedo: 

I read with interest your article “Guate- 
mala Breaks with the Past,” in the Septem- 
ber issue of UNW ... 1 am surprised by 
your reference to International Railways of 
Central America with whose finances I have 
been familiar for a long time. You say of 
this company and the United Fruit Com- 
pany, “The nation did not participate ade- 
quately in their earnings,” and you refer 
to “too liberal concessions.” The Railways 
Company was organized in 1912 . . . and 
its common stock represents an investment 
over the years of more than $50,000,000. 
The owners of this common stock never re- 
ceived one cent of dividends during the 
company’s entire thirty-nine years of exis 
tence. The preferred stockholders are in 
arrears on their preferred stock dividend to 
the extent of more than $3,000,000. It is 
difficult for me to see how this can be de- 
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DINNER at LAURENT 


is an inspired bination of fabul 
food, suave service and smart surround- 
ings . . . all adding up to an enjoyable 
eaporionce in delightful dining. 

our Hosts: L e Romano and 
PR. Ba formerly a The Marguery 
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. scribed as exploitation, as “too liberal con- 


cessions ....” 
Boston, 
Mass. 


JEROME PRESTON 


| Fosdick and Spiritual Unity 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s plea for 
world religious accord (“Tomorrow’s 
Religion,’ UNW, Dec. °51) aroused a 
flood of comment, samples of which are 


| given below. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s article is 
very timely. A brotherhood movement 
sponsored by Rev. Fosdick and backed 
by the United Nations, a movement 
based on the ideals of universal law 
and the guiding power of a Supreme 
Intelligence without stress on denomi- 
nation, dogma, and ritual, would do 
more to bring peace and unity to the 
world than all other efforts combined. 
Sacramento, MARGARET S$. IRWIN 
California 

The real need of the world today is 
education. It seems quite reasonable 
that world understanding and peace 
will come about only when a large ma- 
jority of people throughout the world 
learn to understand the fundamental 
facts of Creation. Widespread posses- 
sion of this higher knowledge would 
generate an irresistible force which 
would automatically establish the prin- 
ciples involved as the accepted stand- 
ard for all human relationships. Here 
is a challenge of the highest order to 
the educational facilities of the United 
Nations. 
Monrovia, DILLON 0. RAFFO 
California 


Dr. Fosdick’s “Tomorrow's Religion” 
is synthesized out of the tangled pro- 
fundities of the gospels and some kind 
of rehashment of heathenism. Chris- 


| tianity is not a religion in the same 


sense as other religions. It is not merely 
a code of ethics, morals, or philosephy. 
While it is true that Christ taught men 
how to live, He held no promise that 
by precept man could right himself. He 
made it plain that nothing less than 
the personal reappearance of the Author 
is required to stabilize man’s thought 
and state. 
Edmonton, 
Canada 


WILLIAM PANCHUK 


The sweet dream of universal 
brotherhood can never be realized in 
face of the horrible spectre of anti- 
Semitism. It is high time for the ap- 


' pearance of a Moses, this time out of 


Christianity, who shall again exclaim: 
“Whosoever is on the Lord’s side, let 
him come to me” (Exodus 32: 36). 
Baltimore, LOUIS MORGENSTERN 
Maryland 

Dr. Fosdick and other broadminded 
leaders could do much to create re- 
ligious unity by telling the general pub- 
lic: “He who serves his fellow man 
best is serving God the holiest way.” 
The world can no longer afford to be 
torn asunder by selfish bigots who seek 
to profit by keeping it in ignorance and 
darkness. We need the religion of to- 
morrow today. 
St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


BEN FARBSTEIN 


Dangerous Precedent 


In view of the recent disbanding of 
the UNESCO Thinkers organization in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, it is heart- 
ening to read in UNW that in other 
countries intelligent endorsement is ac- 
companied by constructive action. The 
Rhode Island incident [UNESCO 
Thinkers Club was banned in January 
because of “rumors of Communist in- 
filtration and atheistic domination in 
UNESCO”—Ed.] is a possible menace 
on a significant scale. UNESCO is an 
invaluable factor toward clear thinking 
and the creation of good will every- 
where. 
Providence, 


Rhode Island 


MABEL FRANCES CONANT 


Productivity 


I read your article “Last Call for 
Europe’s Tycoons” (UNW, Jan. °52) 
and enjoyed it very much. The only 
thing I missed was the mention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
as having something to do with the 
sponsorship of this group. I am not 
trying to find fault, but I am curious 
to know why NAM was not mentioned. 
JOSEPH P. SPANG, JR., PRES. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Boston, 
Mass. 


NAM contributed to the original con- 
cept of bringing 300 top European in- 
dustrialists to the US, and conducted 
the First International Conference of 
Manufacturers in New York for them. 
UNW should have included this.—Ep. 


Productivity depends on government- 
protected rights to produce. While 
Stalin provides substantial rewards for 
every individual with a superior indus- 
trial or military idea, our tycoons re- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Telling the World 
(Continued from page 2) 


quire individuals working for them to 
sign a contract giving their inventions 
to the employers. These confiscatory 
employment contracts on the one hand, 
and the $91,000 average cost of de- 
fending a patent on the other, may not 
prevent the mass production of mechan- 
ical garbage, but they‘sure as hell stifle 
superior technology to extinction. 
Dayton, E. O. KEATOR 
Ohio 


Gratuitous Insult 


I want your Latin American readers, 
our Hemisphere friends, to know that 
I, a native-born “Norte Americano,” re- 
sent the article “Violence: The South 
American Way” (UNI, Dec. °51) even 
more than they can. It was a gratuitous 
insult to all Latin Americans. More- 
over, it presented a defeatist picture of 
value to no one, a picture which I stand 
ready to prove erroneous. 

Tampa, WALTER E. MYERS 
Florida 

Evidence amassed by the author of 
this article leaves his conclusions con- 
cerning political violence in Latin 
America unassailable. Moreover, his 
purpose was not to spread defeatism, 
but rather to foster intelligent under- 
standing as a practical basis for co- 
operation.—Ep. 


Distaff Dissents 

Top Reporters’ Forum in January 
lists as an evil for 1952 the fact that 
“women will start a real feministic- 


feminine movement which will leave 
men with more work to be done.” We 
still live in a man’s world and if any- 
one’s had too much to do it’s been 
women. I am neither impressed nor 
worried about the fate of the male ele- 
ment—freedom means cooperation of 
the sexes, not dictatorship of one over 
the other. 
Toronto, 

Canada 


(MRS.) PAULINE WILLIAMS 


A Tenth Saves a Half 


All true defense starts with the child, 
its security and happiness. Destitute 
children are potential Communists, and 
in West Europe alone there are 30 mil- 
lions of them. Unless ten per cent of 
the West’s defense expenditure is di- 
rected to child welfare . (through 
UNICEF and other agencies) half our 
armaments and defense preparations 
are rendered useless. 

Victoria, (MRS.) EMMA S. KING 
Australia 


Correction ... 


The article by Laura Vitray entitled, 
“The Woman Behind Point 4” (UNF, 
Jan. 52) was read with great interest 
by the Point 4 staff. However, there are 
a number of inaccuracies in the ar- 
ticle. . . . The largest number of proj- 
ects underway in Point 4—about forty 
per cent of them—are in the, field of 
agriculture, with emphasis on food sup- 
ply. The second-largest number deal 
with health and education. In this latter 
category, Mrs. Enochs’ particular prov- 
ince is maternal and child health and 
welfare. ... 


Mrs. Vitray says: “Mrs. Enochs di- 
rects housing, and education of under- 
privileged peoples throughout the 
world.” Point 4 projects are directed 
and administered by the Technical Co- 
operation Administration, Department 
of State. Upon the request of TCA, it 
is Mrs. Enochs’ responsibility to advise 
on the technical soundness of welfare 
and maternal and child health projects, 
to recruit technical staff, and to provide 
technical backstopping for field oper- 
etieus, ss 

No request has been received so far 
from the Uruguayan Government for 
such a child welfare project as Miss 
Vitray describes. 

MRS. DELIA W. KUHN 
Acting Public Affairs Officer 
Technical Cooperation Admin. 
Washington, D. C. 


. .- and Reply 


My article sketched the historic de- 
velopment of Point 4, as well as present 
projects, and thus fulfills Mrs. Kuhn's 
request that we see Mrs. Enoch’s con- 
tribution to Point 4 in its proper per- 
spective. It also states clearly that the 
State Department’s coordinating func- 
tion today embraces the projects of 
twenty-six US Government agencies. 
The Uruguayan project which Mrs. 
Kuhn says does not exist concerns aid 
to the International American Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay—an international 
body of which the United States is a 
charter member. 


New York City LAURA VITRAY 
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State of the 


The Globe at a Glance 


MILITARY FRONT: 


Stalemate continues in Korea, Western forces di- 
verted by national revolutions in Middle East. 


Panmunjon International diplomats see a direct 
relation between the good progress of the truce nego- 
tiations and the closing of the UN General Assembly. 
It is said that the generals could have agreed on 
reasonable terms months ago but the Foreign Offices 
were not ready to deal with the political consequences 
of the cease fire. In the political negotiations to fol- 
low the establishment of a military truce, the major 
problem will be the US-Red China relationship. 

It is anticipated that at first the Communists will 
insist on full recognition by the US, complete with 
the shanding over of Formosa and immediate admission 
to the UN, conditions which Washington cannot and 
will not accept. The alternative is that the US will 
refrain from using its veto and thus permit Com- 
munist China to be seated at the UN, at the same 
time withholding recognition from Mao’s regime. A 
minority in Washington opposes even this concession, 
regardless of the danger that the breakdown of nego- 
tiations would lead to a “limited” war against China, 
a course of action opposed equally by the administra- 
tion, the people of the US, and the Western allies. 


Cairo The strain put on NATO forces by dispatch- 
ing the Home Fleet to the Mediterranean (an un- 
precedented step) and by sending two armored French 
divisions to Tunis necessitates the quick establishment 
of a Near East Command with the participation of 
England, Egypt, the US, France, and Turkey: Egypt’s 
price: replacement of British troops by international 
forces in the Suez Canal zone, which London is willing 
to accept, and recognition of Egyptian sovereignty 
over Sudan, which Churchill is still opposing. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


New climax in Britain’s economic crisis coincides 
with Russian efforts to end economic isolation. 


London Winston Churchill assured the US Con- 
gress that he had not come to ask for money. The 
obvious fact is, however, that without large-scale 
American help Britain’s road will lead, as The 
Economist states, “towards bankruptcy and the end 
of stérling as an international currency ... At this 
pace the low point of September 18, 1949, when a 
drastic devaluation of the pound was unavoidable, 
would be reached again on April 30, 1952.” The new 
$300 million American loan can bring but temporary 
relief. The only solution, as the British government 


sees it, is a still greater tightening of the consumer's 
belt and the rapid expansion of exports. But where 
are the markets? 


Tokyo Britain was accused in US Senate of attach- 
ing greater importance to its markets in Southeast 
Asia than to the common anticommunist crusade. J. F. 
Dulles had to assure the suspicious senators that Japan 
would not deal with Red China, but would direct its 
trade “further south.” This means still further compe- 
titiom for England in a vital market. 

When Premier Shigu Yoshida declared that his 
government would “not conclude a bilateral treaty 
with the Peiping regime,” the British quoted another 
statement the same Mr. Yoshida made a year ago: 
“Red or White, China remains our next-door neighbor 

. . Economic laws will, I believe, prevail in the 
long run over ideological differences.” 


Moscow The occasion of the international eco- 
nomic conference, to which the Soviet government 
has invited outstanding capitalists, will be the start- 
ing point for large-scale propaganda in favor of the 
renewal of East-West trade. 


THE POLITICAL FRONT: 


Western offensive, heralded by Acheson’s opening 
speech at the General Assembly, has bogged down. 


Paris The disarmament plan submitted by the 
Western Big Three has not caught the imagination 
of the people around the world. When Vishinsky 
fumbled the ball, the West was unable to capitalize 
on his mistakes, and when later the Soviet Foreign 
Minister had to come back with counterproposals, 
the West showed very little political imagination by 
rejecting them out of hand as “inadequate.” 


Bonn The clash over the Saar proves that there 
is complete agreement between France and Germany: 
Neither of them really wants German divisions in the 
European Army. French fear that a rearmed Germany 
might become too powerful. Germans fear they will 
have to pay for the defense of Western Germany with 
the loss of Eastern Germany. 


Paris Unwilling to lose face before the masses of Asia, 
the USSR had to vote for a land reform the US placed 
before the UN. The West thus gained an important 
initiative but must now see to it that the resolution is 
translated into action or else the move may backfire 
with a vengeance. 





The State of the World 





These 90 “Crucia 


HE NEXT 90 days will be the most 
T critical; they may decide the fate 
of the Western alliance.” Thus, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Cabinet, the Sec- 
retary of State prefaced his report on 
the international situation. Acheson’s 
warning, which is vouched for by an 
unimpeachable source, explains not only 
the whole strategic and political con- 
cept behind the President’s budget: it 
points also to a dangerous fallacy in 
America’s foreign policy. This policy 
is based on the assumption that a 
showdown with Russia is more or less 
imminent and that it can be met only 
by military force. 

Of course, the possibility of a war 
cannot be disregarded and the democ- 
racies need guns and bombs. Of course, 
the Western world must continue to re- 
arm. The question is: How quickly and 
to what extent? 

The sad fact is that 
reached the 


America has 
point where a_ painful 
choice must be made: either the purely 
military budget or the appropriation 
for foreign aid and economic help has 
to be cut. Truman will not get both. 
By putting the emphasis on the mili- 
tary needs the Administration is 
jeopardizing the economic and the po- 
litical front of the Western allies. \n 
all of Western Europe public opinion is 
already reacting sharply against what 
is regarded as a pure military concept 
of America’s foreign policy; a very 
dangerous “neutralism” is spreading 
through India and Indonesia. 

Mr. Acheson evaluates the “positions 
of strength” that are regarded as a 
prerequisite for any political contest 
with Russia nearly exclusively in mili- 
tary terms. As long as they have not 
been attained the political front is re- 
garded as negligible 

Recently, General Eisenhower took a 
quite different view of the East-West 
conflict. At his news conference at 
Supreme Headquarters in 
General twice referred to the three 
fronts on which the struggle between 
communism and democracy is being 
fought, and twice he listed the moral 
and political front first and the mili- 
tary front last. And then he said: 
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Paris the 


“I can’t say that over the long term 
{italics ours] Russia may not contem- 
plate seriously the possibility of global 
war. But I do believe that at this time 
it would be a very foolish policy to 
follow and I believe that she sees that. 
But where have they attacked except in 
limited areas like Korea and Indochina? 
And yet, they have Czechoslovakia, they 
have the Balkans, they have China.” 

Eisenhower repeated here the same 
thought that ran through his testimony 
before Congress one year ago: the 
strength of the democracies can not and 
must not be measured merely in terms 
of divisions, tanks, and bombers. While 
the West is arming for an eventual at- 
tack by Russia a la Korea it is about 
to lose the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia. Against the national revolution 
of the Asiatic people even the atomic 
bomb is of no avail. 

The President calls the new budget 
a “budget for peace.” To win and se- 
cure the peace out of 85.4 billions in 
expenditures, 65 billions are earmarked 
for major defense projects—52.4 bil- 
lions alone for the United States mili- 
tary establishment. Since both the ad- 
ministration and Congress agree in 
principle that more guns and ever big- 
ger bombs are the paramount safe- 
guard of the Western world, and since, 
on the other hand, in an election year 
every lawmaker wants to appear before 
the voters as a staunch advocate of 
lower taxes and greater economies Tru- 
man’s budget was greeted on Capitol 
Hill by an immediate cry for cutting 
all nonmilitary expenditures. Among 
these the ones that may affect and an- 
tagonize powerful social groups and 
important blocks of voters are the most 
difficult to cut. And so it is only “log- 
ical” that the first demand was for 
radical cuts in foreign aid and the 
Point 4 assistance program. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia, recognized 
by his colleagues as their greatest tax 
expert, declared that 24% billion dollars 
in foreign economic aid could be elimi- 
nated as a lump sum. When Ambassa- 
dor Chester Bowles appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to plead for a 5-vear program of 


I” Days 


economic aid to India in the amount of 
1 billion dollars, the reception he got 
was half ironical, half contemptuous. 

Mr. Truman stated very correctly 
that “we cannot win the cold war—or 
prevent a hot war either—unless the 
Point 4 program is carried forward.” 
Mr. Johnston, too, who as the new 
chairman of the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board has to formulate 
the policies for Point 4 aid stressed the 
vital importance of this program. He 
is an experienced businessman, a firm 
believer in private enterprise, certainly 
not a visionary “do-gooder.” 

Ambassador Bowles argued that “in 
India and elsewhere in southeast Asia 
a plow at this moment is a more im- 
portant and a far more effective weapon 
against communism than a machine 
gun.” The New York Times asked: 
“Could this country put in directly, or 
through the United Nations, the equiva- 
lent of the cost of a big aircraft car- 
rier—half a billion dollars?” In view 
of the heavy tax burden, this question 
cannot be answered without first decid- 
ing: Is the aircraft for the defense of 
the West more or less important than 
economic aid for India? 

Mr. Acheson believes rearmament 
must have an overwhelming priority. 
He is wholeheartedly for foreign aid, 
and he realizes the necessity for far- 
reaching social and political changes 
in the Far East and other impoverished 
areas. He looks, however, upon these 
changes as “our long term interest . . . 
for the time being the grave and im- 
mediate threat of aggression forces us 
to maintain the status quo.” It is as 
if a driver should decide to postpone 
the change of a defective tire until he 
could have this work done at the end 
of his journey and at his favorite ga- 
rage. Driving on, he will probably never 
live to see that garage. 

Yet, there is still a greater danger 
in the present course of America’s for- 
eign policy. By concentrating our ef- 
forts on reaching as fast as possible 
that “position of strength,” the Amer- 
ican people are subjected to a treat- 
ment of permanent shocks. Instead of 
preparing for a lone race and reluing 





on the superior staying power of the 
free peoples, they are prodded into a 
kind of hectic sprint. Instead of build- 
ing systematically a defense commu- 
nity that can withstand over a period 
of many years the strains and hard- 
ships of the cold war, the Administra- 
tion aims as it were at a D-day on which 
the turn will be reached. First the year 
1952 was set as this goal, then 1953, 
then 1954, now we are told because 
actual expenditures have lagged behind 
authorizations, the build-up phase of 
the United States rearmament will last 
one or two years longer. 

And suppose we arrive at that goal— 
what then? Does Mr. Acheson really 
believe that the superiority of the West 
at that point will be such as to enable 
the democracies to present the Kremlin 
with a kind of ultimatum and to force 
Stalin to capitulate? If this were pos- 
sible, why should Stalin wait for the 
day which America sets as the one at 
which it will have reached its maximum 
power? 

In fact, as history proves, there was 
never an armament race that could be 
won on such terms without actually 
leading straight into either bankruptcy 
or the war which it wants to prevent. 

The resolution and the rearmament 
of the democracy in the last 18 months 
have staved off the threat of another 
world war. But the strains of this same 
period cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. 

Communist dictatorship 
stand economic hardships and low 
standards of living, misery, and pov- 


can with- 


erty. Democracy cannot survive in such 
a stifling atmosphere. 

Capitalism cannot thrive under the 
threat of war—communism can and 


does. 

There are no short cuts to a speedy 
solution of this terrible world-wide 
conflict. Neither can we rely on Mac- 
Arthur’s concept of extending the war 
to China nor in a conference with 
Stalin that should bring us an overall 
settlement. Rather we should accept 
Mr. Eden’s formula of building up 
peace “gradually, agreement by agree- 
ment.” 

In his recent speech in New York 
Eden formulated his program as fol- 
lows: “There is reason to hope that it 
will eventually be possible to establish 
gradually, agreement by agreement, a 
basis for existence, free from the con- 
stant fear of war. This may well be 
something less than true peace and 
understanding—for Soviet methods and 
doctrines offer little prospect of that— 


but it would be far better than the 
present atmosphere in which we live. 
We might then advance through a pe- 
riod of lessening tension. During this 
phase the West would continue firmly 
and patiently to restore equilibrium of 
force; seek to conclude local and lim- 
ited settlements of outstanding issues; 
avoid provocation; and work towards a 
general agreement to live and let live, 
based on mutually recognized positions 
of strength. Thus the world might move 
forward towards stability and settled 
relations.” 

A precondition for such a course of 
action is an imaginative and forceful 
offensive on the political front. This 
does not mean mere moves and ma- 
neuvers on the diplomatic level and in 
the conference rooms of the UN. It 
means actual operation in the field: 
concrete measures for the social better- 
ment of the masses must be initiated, 
the fight for land reform pressed, and 
the colonial peoples helped to rid them- 
selves from the yoke of feudalism, il- 
literacy, and squalor. 

Such a program cannot be conceived 
and executed as long as the Adminis- 
tration and Congress remain trapped 
in their purely military thinking. The 
next 90 days will be most critical—and 
so will be the next 9 months, during 
which the election campaign will be 
not conducive to impartial probing and 
to the creation of an atmosphere of 
patience and understanding. And even 
if—as one must hope and pray—the 
American people successfully pass this 
acid test, the sickening fog will not 
disappear as if by magic. There will 
be many more months and years of a 
difficult struggle which truly will try 
the free peoples’ minds and hearts and 
not only their capacity for turning out 
more and better weapons. # 


é 


The UN has untangled one of the 
most pathetic legal snarls in history. 
Between 1939 and 1945 millions of peo- 
ple disappeared in concentration camps 
and battlefields. But they were not 
allowed to rest in peace. Though a 
person may be very dead indeed, so- 
ciety continues to recognize his exis- 
tence, rights, and responsibilities until 
the courts grant him official oblivion. 
The courts were powerless to act, since 
most of these tragic victims died beyond 
their national borders. Millions and 
millions of their survivors were thus 
left in a legal limbo—unable to re- 
marry, inherit savings, receive insur- 


ance, etc. To grant them normal lives, 
twenty-five nations signed a UN con- 
vention in April, 1950, giving national 
courts the right to declare those who 
disappeared between 1939 and 1945 
dead where survival was in “reasonable 
doubt.” The convention came into force 
on January 24 of this year after China 
and Guatemala became the first to 
ratify. It establishes an international 
bureau or clearing house for registra- 
tion of deaths, and can be applied to 
postwar disappearances by any nation 


é 


The former Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in East Berlin is presently offering an 
exhibition of paintings called “Artists 
Produce for Peace.” The art dictator of 
the Soviet Zone praises especially a 
painting bearing the title “Workers in 
an Iron Foundry.” 

A letter to Neue Zeitung, Frankfort, 
reveals that the same painting was 
shown in 1941 in a Munich exhibition 
patronized by Hitler and called “Artists 
Produce for War.” 


‘ 


We see that Mrs. Milton Bongle of 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, has written to 
Senator Joseph McCarthy asking him 
to tell her why her husband was over 
in Korea. According to the newspapers, 
Senator McCarthy commented that he 
would have to ask President Truman 


that so desires. 


or the State Department to answer her 
letter. Personally, the Senator added, 
he could think of nothing to say to 
comfort her. 

We regret Senator McCarthy’s reti- 
cence for we firmly believe that much 
could be said to comfort Mrs. Bongle 
and the hundred thousand wives and 
parents whose husbands and sons are 
daily risking their lives on the faraway 
battlefields of Korea. 

We believe i: would be a comfort for 
them to know that Milton Bongle and 
his comrades are engaged in a mission 
which may yet be rated by history as 
the most important ever undertaken by 
man able in body and healthy in spirit. 
For the first time in the annals of the 
human race, the overwhelming majority 
of nations have decided that they will 
not tolerate international lawlessness 
and that the security of men, women, 
and children in one part of the world 
is the personal concern of every other 
free person. 

It is a part of the present political 
scuffle in Washington to obscure the 
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moral of this precedent. Nothing could 
be more deplorable. We are on the 
threshold of a new era where the con- 
certed political, economic, and military 
efforts of the nations will make wars 
more and more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Korea is the first bungling step in 
this direction, and it is bungling be- 
cause it is the first. 

A man who helps turn the tide of 
history is not wasting his time. The man 
Mrs. Bongle married has been called 
upon to participate in an action of 
unique significance. That must be a 
source of comfort—and of pride—to 


any wife. 
¢ 


During the next five years the domestic 
policy of the Bolivian government at its 
own request will be guided by outside 
administrators suggested by the UN. 

That is the practical implication of 
a technical assistance agreement re- 
cently signed between Bolivia and the 
UN, made necessary by the govern- 
mental and administrative chaos that 
has plagued the Republic with 175 
revolutions in its 125 years of life. 

Ten international experts are to act 
as administrative assistants to the major 
Bolivian ministries of finance, mines, 
petroleum, and economy, agriculture, 
labor, public works, and transport, the 
Central Bank, the offices of the Control- 
ler General and Director General of 
the Budget, Public Administration and 
Social Security. Their position will be 
analogous to that held by a permanent 
undersecretary to a British ministry— 
the nonpolitical expert who provides 
continuity and wisdom in government 
activity. An official of “special compe- 
tence and outstanding character” will 
be similarly appointed as special assist- 
ant to the President as Coordinator of 
International Personnel in Bolivia. 

The UN has asked twenty-two gov- 
ernments in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
North America to suggest candidates 
for the ten administrative assistant posi- 
tions. Qualifications of nearly two score 
from ten countries have already been 
surveyed by Alberto Crespo, Bolivia’s 
Coordinator General for Technical As- 
sistance. Appointments will be an- 
nounced in La Paz. The program begins 
about March 1. 

* 


The coy shadow of national self- 
righteousness is still stalking the as- 
sembly halls of the United Nations. A 
new report on the treatment of refugees 
in seventeen West Europe and Arab 
countries (prepared by a team of inter- 
national experts headed by Jacques 





Vernant of the French Centre d’Etudes 
de Politique Etrangére) was withdrawn 
from circulation after a bitter debate in 
the Third Committee. Confusing state- 
ments of facts with slander, a number 
of governments—Egypt and Syria in 
particular—hotly proclaimed the re- 
port’s “inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions,” and proceeded to suppress not 
the mischief but the evidence. 

Samples of facts which annoyed dele- 
gates: Egyptian naturalization papers 
can be bought; Syria has an abundance 
of beggars, and deliberately recruited 
Moslem refugees in European countries 
to fight against the Jews; eastern por- 
tions of Poland were “annexed” by the 
USSR (rather than transferred “by in- 
ternational agreement”); the Belgians 
so botched the employment of refu- 
gees in their coal mines that many re- 
turned to the miseries of camp life in 
Germany in despair, while Belgian 
Trade Unions are hostile to immigra- 
tion, making the refugee “accepted 
rather than welcomed.” 

Said UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
verbally blasted during debate, “It is 
only amusing for me, after editing an 
underground paper against the Ger- 
mans for three years during the war, 
to be depicted now as one who concerns 
himself with Hitlerite propaganda.” ~ 

Scapegoats are an old institution. His- 
tory shows, however, that their blood 
expiates the revengeful gods but tem- 
porarily. It may be that incidents like 
this one will slowly convince govern- 
ments that they had better have their 
doubtful linen cleaned discreetly at 
home before it is washed in public be- 
fore the whole interested world. 


é 


Soviet scientists have unveiled a map 
locating 40,000 of their countrymen 
“aged 90 to 120 and over.” It had been 
assumed that longevity was peculiar to 
the ultraviolet-rich southern mountains, 
but just as many Methuselahs were 
found in the Altai area as in Georgia, 
and the Ukraine boasts 2,700 centenari- 
ans, 200 in Kharkov Province alone. 
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From the Publisher 


The Burlington, Vt. Free Press paid 
us a compliment of which we are very 
proud. “Nehru’s attitude, as Prime 
Minister of India,” the Free Press 
wrote, “disappointed many Americans 
because of his apparent desire to have 
India sit on the fence in the dispute be- 
tween Communism and the West. His 
position and difficulties can be better 
understood after reading the article on 
Nehru in the December UN Wort, by 
the correspondent from Madras, K. 
Balaraman.” 

The comment by the Free Press de- 
scribes accurately our editorial pur- 
pose. It is to offer our readers authori- 
tative and unbiased information and 
analysis so that they may clarify their 
thinking and come to reasonable con- 
clusions with regard to the great inter- 
national issues of our age. 

& 

Speaking of the Press, we see that 
the article by our Roving Editor Leo 
Lania “King Cotton Dethroned” has 
made him somewhat of a hero in the 
South. His understanding approach to 
the difficult problems of this vast and 
important region was rewarded by a 
chorus of friendly comments such as 
this one from the Augusta, Ga., Chron- 
icle: “The region owes a debt to Mr. 
Lania, an outsider, for speaking in its 
behalf.” 

* 

Last month UNW announced its pref- 
erence for General Eisenhower as the 
next President of the US. Our love for 
our candidate is not new. This is what 
Executive Editor Tibor Koeves wrote 
in the July, 1948, issue of this magazine 
in an analysis of Eisenhower’s speeches: 

“Strong, gay, generous, and compe- 
tent, the man revealed in these speeches 
seems miraculously to approximate the 
ideal of the twentieth-century American 
as it slowly emerges from the myths of 
our times.” 

* 

We want to emphasize here that our 

stand for Eisenhower does not neces- 


sarily bind our staff or our Board of | 


Editors. Contributing Editor Robert E. 
Sherwood, “for instance, has declared 
his intention of supporting Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, while Mark Ethridge and 
George Backer want to hear how Eisen- 
hower stands on certain vital issues be- 
fore making up their minds. 

Finally, we can take this stand on a 
matter which is no UN concern because 
we are not a UN organ but a private 
publication owned by world-minded 
Americans. 
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STATE OF THE WORLD 





As top reporters see it 


This month’s question: What measures do you believe would settle the festering conflicts in North Africa? 


Dr. El Mohdi Ben Aboud, Author- 
journalist, Morocco 
I can see only 
one peaceful way 
to resolve these 
various conflicts: 
through the 
United Nations. 
We liken our 
struggle to that of 
Indonesia, which won its independence 
through the world organization when 
bloodshed became too costly. Con- 
cretely, we would advocate strongly a 
UN-sponsored convention which would 
guarantee full sovereignty to the pres- 
ent dominated countries of North Af- 
rica and, at the same time, protect the 
interest of foreigners. We believe that 
once Morocco, Tangiers or Algiers has 
achieved self-government and_inde- 
pendence, the establishment of peace- 
ful, harmonious relations with the free 
world would be a fait accompli. 

I can speak for Morocco, a typical 
North African country struggling to- 
day for freedom. Up to 1912 Morocco 
was a free and independent state en- 
joying international relations with the 
rest of the world, and particularly good 
relations with the US. Then a pro- 
tectorate was imposed by force of arms. 
Under this treaty, Morocco allegedly 
was to remain sovereign, free to con- 
duct its own internal affairs. But for the 
last forty years, France has systemat- 
ically violated its international conven- 
tions with Morocco and, step by step, 
absorbed all the ruling power of the 
country. As a result of this protectorate 
regime, Moroccans are denied the most 
elementary human rights. No freedom 
of speech, of assembly, of travel, of 
labor unions, etc., is permitted. Over 
90 per cent of the population is illit-- 
erate, and the infant mortality rate is 
over 284 per 1,000, the highest in the 
world. At the same time, the French 
population is privileged, educated and 
permitted te enjoy all the democratic 
advantages offered in France itself. 

Is it any wonder that the Moroccan 
people demand a change, a better way 
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of life, a chance for human dignity? 
Is it any wonder that they have put 
their appeal before the world? 

At the same time, it is no wonder 
that France answered that new appeal 
with new repressions. Because of the 
successful examples of Syria, Lebanon, 
Algeria, Indochina, Madagascar and 
Tunisia, we realize France will never 
give up her colonies without a fight. 

The peaceful way is through UN. 


Georges-Henri Martin, France-Soir, 
Paris 

hh a a The awakening 

‘ is of Mussulman na- 

tionalism is one 

of the most diffi- 

cult single prob- 

lems confronting 

the free world, 

; and the issue can 

be expected to be with us for at least 

the next 50 years. It may therefore be 

wise to take a rather long and broad 
view of the problem. 

The long range aim of France must 
be, and no doubt is, to achieve an ar- 
rangement of one form or another which 
will be acceptable to the constructive 
moderate elements in the Arab world. 
At the moment, however, the middle- 
of-the-road French government is not 
in a position to make concessions be- 
cause to stay in power it needs all the 
parliamentary votes it can muster out- 
side the Gaullists and the Communists. 
Some of those badly needed votes are 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by the 
French colons in North Africa who 
can be expected to resist any infringe- 
ment on their special privileges. 

The United States suffer also from 
a serious dilemma, being on the one 
hand sympathetic to any people such 
as the Arabs, who try to do what Amer- 
icans did themselves during the 18th 
century, and having, on the other hand, 
strong traditional and strategic ties with 
the colonial powers of Western Europe. 

Nevertheless, there is, I believe, a 
common denominator of interests which 
can unite French, British, and Ameri- 


can views: the necessity, in the long 
run, to support the moderate Mussul- 
mans from fear that a defeat of the 
moderate Arabs by the extremists— 
religious fanatics or Communists—will 
irreparably damage the free world. 

I therefore suggest that France, the 
United States, and England meet with 
the specific purpose of agreeing on who 
are the moderate Mussulman groups 
who should be supported. It is well 
known that Bourguiba, the Neo-Destour 
leader in Tunisia, is regarded as a 
moderate by the United States and has 
been put in jail by France. I am not 
in a position to pass judgment, but I 
say that unless the powers agree on 
who are those moderates there will be 
no solution. It should not be impos- 
sible to say who they are inasmuch 
as even the most conservative French 
colons ultimately will be best served 
by victory of those Arabs who want 
to keep strong ties with the western 
civilization, such as Bourguiba, over 
the extremists. Once we have decided 
who are the moderate Arabs, negotia- 
tions can soon be initiated. 


Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Author- 
lecturer, India 
Definite immedi- 
ate guarantee must 
be given by the 
colonial powers in 
North Africa 
through the 
United Nations 
regarding the 
speedy implementation of free national 
government in countries such as Tu- 
nisia, Morocco and others, with a defi- 
nite time limit to be set, with UN com- 
mitment and the right to membership 
in the UN. 

In free countries such as Egypt, still 
under token foreign military occupation 
and subject to grave foreign inter- 
ference, the principal of supra-national 
control of the vital Suez Canal should 
be stated not in terms of British mil- 
itary might and improper demands, as 
made by Churchill for American sol- 





aiers, but as under UN jurisdiction 
with full Egyptian partic#pation. But 
such a necessary proposal would be 
valid if the British accept it as equally 
valid for other strategic sea routes such 
as the Straits of Gibraltar. US accep- 
tance of a similar principle for the 
Panama Canal would justify such a 
proposal regarding Suez. 

Egyptian or other nationalisms would 
be compatible with such supra-national 
responsibility and commitment arrived 
at through the UN. 
of foreign troops and mercenaries to 


But the presence 


help inevitably-doomed colonial systems 
—as also in Indochina—should be de- 
clared as a denial of membership re- 
sponsibility at the UN. Violation of 
legitimate national rights and honors is 
a breach of true internationalism. 
These and other immediate steps, 
backed by 
recommendations, in particular by the 


strong commitments and 


US and immediately brought before the 
UN, would relieve the tension and lead 
toward replacement of French and 
British imperialism in North Africa by 
legitimate national governments. It 
would also check the similar danger 
of revived Italian colonialism there. 
The situation is grave, but very defi- 
nitely remediable by UN implementa- 
tion of human rights and freedom. 
Stanley Burch, News Chronicle of 
London 
First, recognize 
that “the 
conflicts” 


various 

are one 

Supplant 

these piecemeal 

efforts to cope 

separately with 

, problems of the 

different regions with united action on 
the whole front from Rabat to Suez. 

The common and basic conflict is 


conflict. 


between the aspirations of the Islamic 
peoples (legitimate aspirations, how- 
ever crudely and irresponsibly they 
may be expressed) and the impact of 
the desperately difficult realities of se- 
curity, which have haplessly entangled 
British and French political response. 
Risks that in less critical circum- 
stances might have been ventured by 
the “colonial” powers in responding to 
the claims of peoples socially, polit- 
ically and economically unripe for the 
heady dream of full sovereign inde- 
pendence become impossible risks when 
the region holds the key to security. 
A new overall pattern of North Af- 
rican policy must clearly be established 


—reconciling as best it can the con- 


tlicting imterests, defining priorities, 
balancing opposed weights. The big 
powers—with the United States cer- 
tainly associated—should produce this 
plan, then present it jointly to a con- 
ference of the African leaders as a 
realistic, fair and honorable basis for 
negotiation—a time-table of general ac- 
tion over say 25 years, subject to pe- 
riodical “progress” conferences, the 
course of which would inevitably de- 
pend entirely on how the world secur- 
ity picture changes meantime. 
Joseph P. Lash, The New York Post 
Secretary of 
State Dean Ache- 
son in his highly 
significant speech 
on Point 4 before 
Americans for 
Democratic Action 
last month pledged 
US support for the nationalist aspira- 
tions of the underdeveloped peoples 
provided their achievement was sought 
“in a peaceful and orderly fashion.” 

This would suggest American sup- 
port for the efforts of Tunisian and 
Moroccan nationalists to achieve home 
rule. Whether this can be accomplished 
more expeditiously by bringing the is- 
sue into the UN or through direct ne- 
gotiations is dificult for an outsider to 
judge. but the justice of the national- 
ist case in Morocco and Tunisia is 
scarcely to be contested. 

With respect to Egypt the formula for 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
suggested by the proposed Middle East 
Defense Command would seem to be 
the best way out of the Anglo-Egyptian 
conflict, provided that the Arab world 
is ready to make peace with Israel. 

In a more general sense it seems to 
me that the revolt against the leader- 
ship of the US by the underdeveloped 
countries at the sixth session of the 
General Assembly has indicated the 
need for a drastic shift of emphasis 
in US policies in these areas. 

On the basis of the Acheson speech 
I look for: 

1. A much greater emphasis on tractors 
rather than tanks. 

2. The case for Point 4 to be made in 
terms of its usefulness as a permanent 
phase of American foreign policy rather 
than a program directed at meeting the 
threat of communist aggression. 

3. More positive support by the US of 
the efforts of underdeveloped countries 
to use the UN as a positive instrument 
for advancing national aspirations. 
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United Nations 


Is England Necessary? 


HE recent visit of Winston Churchill 
g ip the United States presented car- 
toonists and editorial writers of the 
anti-British press in this country with 
a magnificent, chance to display their 
talents for satire. In many quarters 
Churchill was presented as a panhan- 
dler, here to ask for alms; at best he 
was pictured as the symbol of a country 
on its last economic legs. Give more aid 
to Britain? That, the isolationist press 
chortled, would be like feeding a dead 
horse. 

If such sentiments are ridiculous, they 
are also dangerous, for if they become 
the conviction of a large part of the 
public, such an attitude would soon be 
reflected in Congress. The next step 
would be for a headline-hunting states- 
man to ask, “Is England necessary?” 
and he would have a segment of our 
population ready to answer a resound- 
ing “No.” 

The fact is, of course, that without 
the military, naval, economic, and moral 
strength of England, sHAPE would be 
nothing but a shadow headquarters, 
without meaning or substance; the whole 
concept of collective European security 
as symbolized by Nato would be mean- 
ingless. The US can no more do without 
Great Britain today than—say—Great 
Britain can do without the US, and it’s 
about time we began to realize it. 

Of course England is weaker today 
than she was a decade ago. A horrible, 
total war came to England. It never 
came to us except vicariously. Detroit, 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Washington 
were not just one hour away from Ger- 
man-based bombers. Even the most un- 
inhibited anglophobe must remember 
what happened to every single indus- 
trial center in England. The mere re- 
building of devastated industrial areas 
put such a strain on her economic re- 
sources that it seems a source of wonder 
that her whole financial structure didn’t 
entirely collapse. 

To rehabilitate herself, England un- 
dertook an austerity program. The food 
rationing which resulted would be con- 
sidered by the average American (if 
forced to accept it) a starvation diet. 
England taxed herself to the point 
where there were only eighty-five people 
in*the country whose net income was 
$18,000 a year. 

The enormous taxes paid by Britons 
were not the result of any facetious 
whim of the Socialist government. They 
were the result of realistic and hard- 
headed thinking on the part of the*na- 
tion’s top economists, and to date Mr. 
Churchill’s government has not been 
able to do anything to alleviate substan- 
tially the awful tax burden. The people 
were (and are) using desperate meas- 
ures to fight their way out of the eco- 
nomic plight in whch the war left them. 
Yet we can pick up a publication issued 
by a college in Iowa and read, “If Eng- 
land’s 50 million people would pitch in 
and go to work, forgetting work-weeks, 
full employment, fair shares, free medi- 
cine, their doles and their phoney ‘se- 


curity,’ the nation could in time become 
strong again.” 

It is astounding that a sentence re- 
vealing such sickening complacency and 
abysmal ignorance can get into print in 
1952. 

Even the most cursory investigation 
would provide such a careless manip- 
ulater of the truth with the information 
that British industrial workers are aver- 
aging a 47.9-hour week; that one third 
of Britains’ labor force is composed of 
women; that today the young men of 
England must all undergo universal 
military training for two full years, that 
England’s full-time armed forces num- 
ber 850,000, and that she has as many 
more in auxiliary defense services (this, 
with a population one third our own). 

Today British fighting men are sta- 
tioned in nineteen different spots out- 
side the United Kingdom, and she has 
four divisions in Europe. Today, fifty 
thousand British troops are guarding for 
the free world the Suez Canal, an inter- 
national waterway more important to 
our security, if war comes, than it is to 
the security of England. Americans who 
hold the viewpoint that England isn’t 
doing enough will not perhaps be satis- 
fied until English mothers boil their 
small children into soap for public sale. 

A great many Americans’seize every 
opportunity to minimize the contribu- 
tion in arms, planes, etc., which Eng- 
land has made to the common pool. 
They forget that for the most part Eng- 
land must go out into the open market 
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and buy the raw materials out of which 
such war products are manufactured 
And it is no secret that for some years 
America has been buying up raw ma- 
terials all over the world in an effort 
to assemble a huge stockpile of such 
goods. 

Churchill, during his visit in January, 
made it plain enough that England 
wanted steel, not money. He might have 
paraphrased his famous World War II 
utterance, “Give us the material to 
make the guns and we'll do the job.” 

It may be recalled that just a year 
ago Hugh Gaitskell, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, arose in the House of 


Commons to announce the suspension 


of Marshall Plan aid to Britain two 
years before she was scheduled to throw 
off the economic lifeline—hardly the act 
of a parasitica] relative. However, she 
thought at that time that she could 
work out her economic destiny without 
further Marshall Plan help from us 
But circumstances have contradicted her 
high hopes. 

It should be remembered that Eng- 
land must import virtually all of her 
raw materials and nearly half her food. 
Earning enough to pay for these im- 
ports is of vital concern to her. She 
managed all right in 1950; England 
ended that year with a surplus of eight 
hundred million dollars. But this last 
year, through no fault of her own, her 
economy suffered some terrible blows 


FARM WORKERS wave to Fortress returning 


The loss of Abadan meant the loss of 
some three hundred million dollars; 
prices of raw materials she needed to 
import for her stepped-up war produc- 
tion had, even in sterling areas, sky- 
rocketed: her exports of coal and man- 
ufactured products made from material 
needed in her defense plants fell off 
heavily, with resultant loss of dollar 
revenue. Circumstances, not laziness, 
ineficiency, or despair, have. caused 
England’s present economic condition 
which, if grim, is far from hopeless. 

Does the United States need Eng- 
land? Talk to our air force chiefs in 
terms of war and their eyes light up 
when they talk of the airstrips in Eng- 
land. No air force officer believes for 
a moment that we could wage any kind 
of war against Russia from air fields in 
Phoenix, Arizona, or Dayton, Ohio. 

It was during 1948 that it was first 
proposed to base atomic bombers on 
English airstrips, and at that time there 
was considerable doubt as to whether 
the British would be willing to accept 
such perilous reinforements which 
might well be considered by the Rus- 
sians the kind of provocative act which 
called for immediate atomic reprisals. 
Neither Mr. Attlee’s government nor the 
present Tory government made any at- 
tempts to evade what was most certainly 
Today 


Great Britain is in the position of the 


a horrendous — responsibility. 


advance command post in case war 


to its home base on a US-Flagged English 


comes; geographically she is highly 
vulnerable to any surprise atomic at- 
tack by Russia, and she knows it. 
When the United States granted Eng- 
land 300 million dollars on January 28 
to “support its defense program” Aver- 
ell Harriman justified it by saying 
bluntly that Britain was already pro- 
ducing more military equipment than 
all other European signatories of the 
North Atlantic Treaty combined. He 
did not add, though he might have, 
that England is the only ally we have 
in Europe which is able to produce the 
equipment needed for a modern war. 
Italy, Belgium, and France can turn 
out fine small arms and certain tank 
parts, but in the field of electronics, 
jet planes, heavy engines, tanks, radio 
atomic weapons, controlled missiles, 
England stands alone in Europe. 
Opinion (for what it is worth) is 
firm in Europe that our little atomic 
bombs are not all stored in some back 
room of the Pentagon Building, nor 
are they sharing the underground fast- 
ness of Fort Knox with gold bars. Most 
of Europe is convinced that they are 
stockpiled in England. Russia probably 
feels that, too, which makes England 
(not France or Western Germany) her 
No. 1 target in case she decided to heat 
up the cold war. We can discuss the 
question of an atomic attack with a 
certain degree of academic detachment. 
Theoretically, it could happen, but the 


field in the heart of the Midlands, 
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practical obstacles are so great that 
any such attack must be considered re- 
mote. London is comforted by no such 
thought. London is within easy bomb- 
ing range of Moscow. 

Some of our publishers and many of 
our Senators and Congressmen have 
made determined efforts to identify the 
mixed socialist economy of Great Brit- 
ain and the totally regimented one of 
the Soviet Union. Those whose alle- 
giance is given only to the truth realize 
the patent absurdity of such attempts, 
but it becomes increasingly and de- 
pressingly evident that in the insatiable 
desire to give readers and constituents 
just what some publishers and states- 
men think they want, the truth is apt 
to come off a bad second. 

They are apt to ignore the fact that 
England and the United States have a 
valid and political common philosoph- 
ical heritage. American critics who let 
no opportunity pass to criticize Eng- 
land say triumphantly that when Eng- 
land put its destinies into the hands of 
the Socialist party for six years and 
nationalized twenty per cent of her in- 
dustry, she was repudiating these tra- 
ditions. 

Actually the courage to try something 
new within the basic, if flexible, demo- 
cratic framework is one of the strongest 
traditions we share. Such critics forget 
that democracy is a substance, not a 
form; it is a philosophy which adjusts 
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itself to changing conditions; it can 
grow stronger and more vital only if it 
maintains an experimental empirical 
attitude. England trying and finally re- 
jecting socialism was not a repudiation, 
but an affirmation of our mutual demo- 
cratic heritage. The fanaticism of rigid 
political and social creeds based on the 


W eltanschauung of the organic state is 
completely foreign to true democracy. 

Both England and the United States 
have had the courage to undertake so- 
cial and political experiments; to stop 
experimenting because not all were suc- 
cessful would be to force our political 
philosophy into stagnant atrophy; it 


THREE PROBLEMS still vex British: taxes, clothes, and food. 
Clothing is scarce and taxes all too excessive, while food rations 
in this sorely tried land would be starvation diet in the US. 


BUTCHER’S sign regrets beef, mutton, etc., are 
not in stock. Liver, tripe, kidney are sold as “offal.” 





would be to fossilize what was always 
intended to be a flexible structure. 

‘Kewally, of course, no socialistic 
country has “gone” communist volun- 
tarily. Former Secretary of State James 
Byrnes, in a speech made at Biloxi 
(November 1, 1949) said, “American 
thought might be led over a bridge of 
socialism into a police state.” His the- 
ory (held by so many) that a socialistic 
government is merely an inevitable step 
in a transition to communism is not 
supported by a single historical in- 
stance. New Zealand and Australia 
tried socialism, and although both re- 
jected it, the experiments certainly 
moved neither of those countries to- 
ward the Kremlin. 

Norway is socialist, and the Social 
Democrats hold power in Sweden. The 
Socialists of Italy under Saragat joined 
with the Catholic Centralists to crush 
communism in the 1948 elections. The 
Socialist Party is tremendously strong 
in Catholic Belgium and in Holland. In 
1947 a Socialist, Leon Blum, led the 
successful fight against the commynist 





attempt to seize France by internal po- 
litical methods which approached civil 
war. Most of us (including this writer) 
believe fervently that we have better 
answers to economic ills than those 
given by socialism, but we can in good 
conscience reject the premise that a 
country which tries socialism is ready 
to drop into the Kremlin’s pocket. 
The anglophobes who say scornfully 
that the British Empire has virtually 
ceased to exist, forget that the existing 
British Commonwealth has a powerful 
strength of naval bases around the 
world: Malta, Gibraltar, Suez, Aden, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, to mention a 
few. If Great Britain has been weak- 
ened as an empire, it still has the sec- 
ond largest navy in the world, and it 
has Canada, Australia, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and for prac- 
tical purposes India and Pakistan. If 
war comes, the free world can count on 
the precious tin, rubber, copper, baux- 
ite, uranium, and other raw materials 
which are found in the British Com- 
monwealth and which are not found in 





Philadelphia, New York, San Diego, or 
even Texas. 

Does the United States need Eng- 
land? It may come as a shock to some 
who come to dogmatic conclusions with- 
out taking the trouble to gather evi- 
dence first hand that in certain parts 
of Europe we Americans are regarded 
as something less than saviors. In 
France, for instance, England’s pres- 
tige is far higher than our own. The 
wisdom and courage of Churchill and 
Eden is a real and vital thing to Euro- 
peans—Eisenhower is the only living 
American who means anything to a 
large section of Europe. 

There are areas of doubt in which 
we can legitimately disagree with Brit- 
ish policy, but our policy differences 
are not insurmountable, and as states- 
men like Eden and Acheson know that 
democracy is often compromise, there 
is no reason to feel that these areas 
cannot in time be reduced. If critics 
confined themselves to specific prob- 
lems on which we do not see eye to 
eye, no one would blame them for a 
moment. It is the irresponsible, care- 
less, uninformed criticism made by the 
ignorant and the prejudiced which is 
so sickening. 

The moral strength of England is in- 
calculable; any appraisal of our coun- 
try must convince the fair-minded that 
we suffer a certain deficiency in that 
department. The British have shown 
that they are grim fighters when the 
ideals which are common to us both 
are threatened. As full-time partners, 
they have proven themselves to be su- 
perb. The British Lion was not hred 
to be a pet. 

Nations, like individuals, can in 
times of peril rise to amazing heights. 
We saw England stand alone during 
the early war years, and we gave her 
the full measure of our tribute. There 
are those who have forgotten the real 
strength of England—her people. A 
native of Abilene, Kansas, who could 
never be accused of being an irrespon- 
sible anglophile, has said, “Neither 
London nor Abilene, sisters under the 
skin, will sell her birthright for phys- 
ical safety, her liberty for mere ex- 
istence.” Perhaps General Eisenhower 
more than anyone else has had the op- 
portunity to analyze and judge the 
strength of our allies among the free 
nations. Does the United States need 
England? Rather a silly question, 
really. ... 
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MISTER 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


Can Ambassador Kennan come to terms with the Russians? 


The personal and intellectual story of a man called upon to 


undertake the most vital mission of our times. 


8 THE hallowed precincts of Prince- 
ton’s Institute for Advanced Study 
where the world’s top scientists are ex- 
ploring the secrets of the universe, 
George Frost Kennan, a still young 
man of 48, is now preparing himself 
for the biggest errand of his life. He 
has taken on the habits of a recluse, 
seeing only intimate friends and spend- 
ing ten to twelve hours a day over docu- 
ments dealing with the Soviet Union. 
He peruses scores of USSR publica- 
tions, reads memoranda from Iron Cur- 
tain refugees, and evaluates the latest 
Allied intelligence data. By piecing to- 


gether this jigsaw puzzle of political, 
economic, and military information, he 
tries to bring himself up-to-date on the 
true state of the country where he will 
start working as American ambassador 
in May. 

Kennan’s 
scholarly methods believe he has what 


Some admirers of Mr. 
it takes to make peace with the Krem- 
lin singlehanded. They claisa that his 
return to the international stage was 
carefully timed so as to coincide with 
the period of greatest international ten- 
sion. “George will be worth a dozen 


divisions,” one of his military friends 





THE KENNAN FAMILY at home in Princeton, with Christopher, aged 2, on Mrs. 
Kennan’s lap, and Mr. Kennan flanked by daughters Joan and Grace, 15 and 19. 


declared enthusiastically. “If the Reds 
are not yet sufficiently impressed by 
NATO's size, his presence in Moscow 
can make up the difference. All he has 
to do is to dissuade the Politburo from 
making any foolish moves this summer. 
After that, we shall be over the hump, 
and peace will be assured for a long 
time.” 

Mr. Kennan heartily disagrees with 
every point in this statement. He hates 
to be taken for a deus ex machina who 
can work miracles where everyone else 
has failed. He scoffs at the idea that 
any Western diplomat could “dissuade” 
Russia’s leaders from a chosen course 
of action. On the other hand, he doesn’t 
believe they are ready to launch World 
War III in the near future. Nor does 
he expect them to change their conten- 
tious attitude as soon as the West can 
talk from strength again. In his opin- 
ion, they might make a few tactical 
concessions as a matter of expediency 
but they won’t agree to a general set- 
tlement. As their regime is dynamic by 
nature, he explains, it simply couldn’t 
survive in a static world divided into 
two big spheres of influence. Rather Mr. 
Kennan foresees a long tedious strug- 
gle of wits with Stalin and his succes- 
sors, a kind of marathon chess game 
that may last ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years until either player drops from 
exhaustion or both call it quits because 
circumstances have changed and the 
game has become pointless. 

This dismal prospect is the only one 
short of war the young statesman can 
reasonably offer at this time in the light 
of his personal experience with the 
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Soviet’s masters. He frankly believes 
that Stalin’s Old Guard is composed of 
neurotics who had “sonfe specific’ and 
particularly painful problems of ad- 
justment at given stages in their de- 
velopment.” This, he says, “led them to 
a great misestimation of the world in 
which they live ‘and to a tragic failure 
to understand that international prog- 
ress can never be made on the basis of 
antagonism .and hostility but only on 
the basis of’freedom of association of 
people and the principle of live and let 
live.” Instead, these men stubbornly 
continue to cling to the dogma that 
capitalism is doomed and is preparing 
another war “to save itself,” and Mr. 
Kennan sees no easy way to talk them 
out of these false notions. 

However, a man can dream, and Mr. 
Kennan wouldn’t be human if, deep in 
his heart, he didn’t nurse some more 
positive hopes. As Russia’s old leaders 
fade away and die, their successors will 
necessarily be picked from the team of 
younger men now acting as their mouth- 
pieces. Mr. Kennan has_ personally 
known many of these second stringers 
for the past 19 years, and their careers 
have run virtually parallel to his own. 
He respects and even likes some of 
them, much as a reporter may respect 
and like a colleague working for a 
rival paper. He is aware. that these 
younger officials didn’t have the same 
insecure youth as their mentors. They 
were never active revolutionaries, never 
robbed a bank, never had to hide under 
false names. They had to compete for 
their jobs against hundreds of other 
candidates and were selected because 


of their outstanding talents—not unlike 
honor students in American universi- 
ties. When such figures as Jacob Malik 
or Andrei Gromyko carry out instruc- 
tions from Moscow at the UN table, 
they may behave like robots, but Mr. 
Kennan knows that behind the frozen 
facade hide human beings who haven't 
forgotten how to think. 

It is this second Soviet generation on 
which the new ambassador pins his 
hopes. Not that he doubts for a second 
their full allegiance to the Red regime; 
if anything, they will probably be even 
tougher and more nationalistic than the 
Old Guard when they come to power. 
Yet at the same time they may turn 
out to be greater realists, more inclined 
to safeguard the true interests of their 
country than hang on to dogmas which 
ignore patent facts. Therefore Mr. Ken- 
nan will cultivate these younger men 
and try to restore some sort of personal 
contact with them—the most difficult 
thing to achieve in Moscow and one in 
which his predecessors never had any 
luck, 

And what is he going to tell his in- 
terlocutors if he gets a chance? The 
ambassador was understandably reluc- 
tant to be interviewed on this subject 
but those familiar with his thinking 
helieve he will try, above all, to get 
across the idea that mankind’s techno- 
logical advance in the past ten years 
has made most Leninist-Stalinist prem- 
ises about as obsolete as a 1917 motor 
ear. In particular, his friends predict, 
he will make an effort to debunk half 
a dozen favorite Soviet fallacies: 

1. America’s “ruling circles” plan an 
attack on Soviet Russia to “reap new 
war profits.” (Even if such “ruling 
circles” existed, which is, of course, 
nonsense, what could they possibly 
gain from the almost certain destruc- 
tion of their property in case of war?) 

2. The United States can be ma- 
neuvered into spending so much for 
rearmament that it will go bankrupt. 
(Soviet economists prophesied a post- 
war crash in the US which never came. 
When will they stop indulging in wish- 
ful thinking?) 

3. Conspiracy from within still is an 
effective Soviet weapon. (Since the 
end of the war, only countries under 
Russian . military domination have 
turned communist.) 

¢. The satellites form a sanitary cor- 
don around Russia that protects her 
from surprise attacks. (In an age 
where whole divisions can be dropped 
by air, this protection has become il- 
lusory. From a military viewpoint, the 





















































Soviets could just as well withdraw be- 
hind their own borders.) 

5. The satellite armies would vali- 
antly fight for Stalin. (Who is delud- 
ing whom?) 

6. Russia can achieve _ industrial 
equality with other nations by self- 
imposed, isolation. (Only by throwing 
her doors wide open to all comers can 
she ever hope to catch up in this field 
with the rest of the world.) 

Mr. Kennan makes no claim that 
such arguments—bolstered by facts and 
figures—will bring immediate results. 
No foreigner, he feels, will ever be able 
to exercise a direct influence on Russian 
thought processes. Any evolution in the 
outlook of the younger Red statesmen 
will have to come as a natural devel- 
opment from within. Yet he sees an 
opportunity for sowing at least a few 
unorthodox ideas in their minds—germs 
that may bear fruit in a more or less 
distant future. And in view of what is 
at stake—“as long as there is one 
thousandth of a chance that a major 
world conflict can be avoided”—he is 
prepared to go about this business with 
the utmost patience and perseverance. 

State Department officials are con- 
vinced that, if anyone can succeed in 
that laborious task, it is going to be 
George Kennan. There exists no one 
quite like him in the entire US Foreign 
Service. In fact, he neither looks nor 
acts like a diplomat. With his high- 
domed forehead and studious blue eyes, 
he rather appears to be a college pro- 
fessor. At the same time, there is some- 
thing leisurely informal about the man; 
one can see he feels more comfortable 
in a tweed jacket than in an ambassa- 
dor’s morning coat. He likes to sit up 
late over a cup of coffee, his knees 
propped against his chest, and dissect 
philosophical ideas with his colleagues 
until the early hours. 

A lover of modern music, he once 
organized a jazz band called “Kennan’s 
Campus Kids” in the Moscow Embassy 
and “hired” AP correspondent Eddy 





“The problem of the possibility 
of a different and preferable Rus- 
sia is not really a question of war 
or peace. War in itself will not 
bring about such a Russia. Indeed 
it would be most unlikely to lead 
in that direction. ... And the con- 
tinued absence of a major war 
will not preclude the coming of a 
different Russia.” 


George F. Kennan 








Gilmore as his chiet drummer. When 
he was on a mission in Paris in 1947, 
French officials told me, he somehow 
reminded them of that endearing type 
of Yankee made so famous by Gary 
Cooper in the movie classic Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town. For relaxation, the dip- 
lomat now usually spends weekends on 
his 235-acre estate near East Berlin, 
Pennsylvania, where he paints, plays 
the piano for his two-year-old son Chris- 
topher, or romps the fields with his 
two young daughters, 19-year-old Grace 
and 15-year-old Joan Elizabeth. He was 
seen one Sunday in blue dungarees, 
chatting gaily with the neighbors while 
repairing an old barn wall. 

To the slightly more difficult repair 
job he will soon undertake, Mr. Ken- 
nan brings a unique store of experience. 
He was the first man into Moscow when 
the US restored diplomatic relations 
with Russia in 1933. It. was he who set 
up quarters for Ambassador William 
C. Bullitt in Spasso House, a former 
millionaire’s mansion. Since then he 
has served in many other countries but 
this will be the fourth time he returns 
to his “old love,” the Kremlin. He 
speaks and reads Russian fluently and 
has studied the texts of Lenin and 
Stalin in the original. His knowledge 
of Russian history, law, and literature 
is encyclopedic; one of his great am- 
bitions has always been to write one 
day a biography of Anton Chekhov. 

Thus George Kennan looks to many 
like one of those phenomena destiny 
always seems to produce at crucial mo- 
ments in mankind’s history. He comes 
from proud old stock, so old indeed 
that his grandfather began a genealogy 
of the family with this sentence: “The 
Kennans belong to an ancient race of 
people, for their name is found in the 
Bible (see Chapter 1, First Chronicles, 
2nd Verse). The name is there spelled 
Kenan, and one branch in America still 
spells its name that way.” 

George’s more immediate ancestors 
were religious refugees from Scotland 
and Ireland and came to the New 
World early in the seventeenth century. 
A Richard Kennan was a general in the 
Revolutionary War, and Jefferson later 
made him the first governor of Louisi- 
ana. His son became a commodore in 
the US Navy. But perhaps the most 
prominent of George’s forebears was 
another George Kennan who, oddly 
enough, gave Czar Alexander III a lot 
of trouble in 1885 when Century Mag- 
azine sent him to Siberia to investigate 
the exile system. He became famous as 
one of America’s foremost Slavicists. 





DIPLOMAT Kennan must wear tailcoats 


although his preference is for tweeds. 


and the younger George first got inter- 
ested in the steppes of the east by read- 
ing the many books his granduncle 
had written on his adventures in Russia. 

George left his native Milwaukee to 
study history at Princeton and, after 
graduation in 1925, he entered the US 
consular service. He spent four years 
in Geneva, Hamburg, Riga, and Tallinn 
and then became one of the promising 
young men the State Department de- 
cided to train in all matters Russian. 
He entered the Seminar for Oriental 
Languages at Berlin University which 
took pride in giving its students the 
same kind of education upper strata 
pupils used to receive under the Czars. 
At the end of this course, in September 
1931, George married a lovely Nor- 
wegian girl by the name of Anneliese 
Soerenson and went back to Riga as 
third secretary of legation. 

In 1933, the budding diplomat got 
his break. He was assigned to Moscow 
as an aide to Mr. Bullitt and stayed 
there for four years (apart from a brief 
interval as consul in Vienna). A period 
back in the States followed, and then 
he was really thrown into the whirlpool 
of history. Sent to Prague, he arrived 
there with the last plane from Paris 
the day the Munich Pact was signed. 
In March 1939, he saw German troops 
enter the city and, when World War 
II broke out, he was ordered to Berlin 
as second secretary. That winter, he 
accompanied Sumner Welles on his 
tour of Europe. Later in the year, he 
eyewitnessed the hist sixty British air 
raids on the German capital 
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After Pearl Harbor, Mr. Kennan was 
intersed at Bad Nauheim, and it took 
the State Department five months to 
get him released. From August 1942 
to December 1943, he served as coun- 
selor in the Lisbon legation and actually 
was in charge of it. He conducted ne- 
gotiations for US bases in the Azores, 
also worked out surrender terms for 
Italy with Marshal Badoglio’s emis- 
saries. In the first four months of 1944, 
he stayed in London as a member of 
the US Delegation to the European Ad- 
visory Commission. Then he was trans- 
ferred back to Moscow with the rank 
of minister. He assisted Ambassadors 
Harriman and Bedell Smith until April 
1946 and frequently ran the embassy 
during his bosses’ absence. 

It was in one of those periods that 
the young envoy’s true caliber came to 
light. Early in 1946, there was a crisis 
in Iran because the Russian occupation 
troops had failed to leave on schedule. 
He was asked to formulate his views 
on this event and filed a detailed memo- 
randum appraising Soviet tactics and 
long-range objectives. This dispatch 
was considered so lucid that Kennan 
was recalled to Washington to act as 
State Department deputy in the newly 
reorganized National War College. His 
lectures on international affairs quickly 
became “musts” for all high-ranking 
officers in the armed forces. 

Several months later, General George 
C. Marshall was named Secretary of 
State and had to bone up on foreign 
policy in a hurry. He naturally came 
across the Kennan dispatch that had 
by then become a classic of its kind. 
Impressed, he called in the author and 
in April 1947, after the breakdown of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Moscow, the general made Mr. Kennan 
chairman of a freshly created Policy 
Planning Board. The board was di- 
rected to analyze general trends in 
world affairs, determine America’s best 
interests and formulate long-range pro- 
grams. Thus Kennan suddenly rose, for 
all practical purposes, to the position 
of America’s chief global planner. 

Until then, our friend had been just 
one of the many career officers who 
serve their country in comparative ob- 
scurity, He liked it that way and even 
today he tries to avoid personal pub- 
licity because he feels it limits the 
range of his work. Ironically enough, 
though, his very modesty was to make 
him a celebrity in June 1947 when a 
now famous article signed “X” was pub- 
lished by the magazine Foreign Affairs. 
The piece was nothing less than the 
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blueprint tor a new policy of contain- 
ing Soviet Russia by the firm and skill- 
ful use of counterforce wherever she 
tries to trespass into other people’s 
realms. Many citizens sought, of course, 
to identify the mysterious Mr. X, and 
when they succeeded a_ perplexed 
George K. found his picture displayed 
overnight in hundreds of magazines. 
The course of action he advocated 
duly became official US policy and has 
remained so to this date. There are 
critics who feel that “containment” im- 
plies “status quo” and therefore is no 
longer sufficient to deal with Russia 
in a constantly changing world. But 
Mr. Kennan never made that equation. 
He realizes America must do more than 
just watch that the vacuums left by 
crumbling colonial systems not be filled 
by Red usurpers. He was one of the 
originators of the Marshall Plan and 
considers Point 4 only a small begin- 
ning. At the same time, he would like 





“Coexistence with Soviet com- 
munism has been possible for 35 
years. | don’t know how long it 
will ti to be possible. But 
as long as there is one thousandth 
of a chance that a major world 
conflict can be avoided, let us 
guard that chance like the apple 
of our eye. Let it not be said that 
we allowed any hope for the 
avoidance of war to die by aban- 
a. o or Jace ** 
“It is quite possible that freed 
will come to Russia by erosion 
from despotism rather than by the 
violent upthrust of liberty. . . . 
The most important influence the 
United States can bring to bear 
upon internal developments in 
Russia will continue to be the in- 
fluence of example.” 

—George F. Kennan 














to see his country stand before man- 
kind as a shining example of democ- 
racy which he fears isn’t always the 
case. “We must convince others that 
we are defending something precious,” 
he says. “The world, despite all its ma- 
terial difficulties, is still more ready 
to recognize and respect spiritual dis- 
tinction than material opulence.” 

To add to that distinction, Mr. Ken- 
nan decided in August 1950 to take a 
sabbatical leave from the State De- 
partment and probe more deeply than 
ever before into the motives of US for- 
eign policy. He found that America had 
often acted in the past from emotional 
impulse rather than cold-blooded rea- 
soning. Perhaps due to her puritan 


origins, she had been tuo self-righteous 
in assuming that the whole world had 
to share her particular concepts of law 
and order. This had led her to fight 
each war as a police action against 
lawbreakers and to hope that, once they 
were punished, peace was going to 
reign forever. And each time she was 
greatly disappointed when a bunch of 
new lawbreakers appeared on the in- 
ternational scene. 

Mr. Kennan used his leave of absence 
to write a book, American Diplomacy 
1900-1950, in which he urges a fresh 
approach to these problems. He says 
the United States must resign itself t. 
the fact that it cannot make the worlc 
in its own image. Instead the US must 
learn to conduct negotiations with 
other countries “unsullied by arrogance 
and hostility” and strictly on the basis 
of its own self-interest. “That’s what 
diplomats are there for,” he asserts. 
“They aren’t supposed to make all peo- 
ple happy but to show them a fair way 
of living side by side in peace, however 
dissimilar their doctrines.” 

Washington observers believe it was 
to a great extent this wise and mod- 
erate treatise that prompted President 
Truman to call George Kennan back to 
duty and give him the Moscow assign- 
ment. Kennan accepted and then did 
some quick long-range planning of his 
own. By going to Russia in May, he was 
obviously taking the chance that a new 
administration might relieve him nine 
months later. This hazard was some- 
what reduced when he made a trip to 
Paris and had several long talks with 
General Eisenhower. The point at issue 
was, of course, never mentioned, but 
this writer has it from good sources 
that Mr. Kennan won’t have to worry 
about the continuity of his work should 
Ike become President. What impact he 
left on the General can be gleaned 
from the following bit of intelligence: 

One of the ambassador’s favorite 
books is Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. He likes to quote 
from it at length because he feels it 
has rouch bearing on current events. 
Well, a few days after Mr. Kennan’s 
visit, SHAPE staffers found General 
Eisenhower, who rarely reads anything 
but mystery novels for relaxation, 
deeply engrossed in a copy of Gibbon! 

Meanwhile the news of Mr. Kennan’s 
appointment caused a minor flurry in 
Moscow. Pravda hastened to denounce 
him as an “implacable foe of the Soviet 
State,” but a few days later the Krem- 
lin formally acquiesced to his coming. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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WEST 


By HAROLD FLEMING 


IL STILL FLOWS 


The crisis in Iran has failed to endanger the oil 


economy of the world. Here are the latest facts and figures concerning the pro- 


duction and distribution of the most precious natural resource in peace and war. 


Pe crisis in Iran which burst on 
the world in the spring of 1951 was 
dramatized in the international press 
with unprecedented flamboyance. Most 
of these sensational stories harped 
away on one salient fact. 

Iran was the world’s largest produc- 
er of oil. If the political deadlock 
dried up this inexhaustible source of 
energy, the thirsty machines of the 
West, both industrial and military, 
might slow down at a period when the 
Cold War urgently called for stepping 
up production in every field. 

Alarmists foresaw a state of near 
chaos in which the whole global econ- 
omy of oil would be completely upset. 
In the imagination of millions of peo- 
ple the word Iran came to signify a 
dark menace bent on strangling our 
industrial civilization. 

Yet today, less than a year since the 
final shutdown in Iran, the world oil 
supply is in virtual balance with de- 
mand. As if by miracle, one of the 
greatest losses in the history of the 
petroleum industry has been almost, if 
not entirely, made up. 

This achievement illustrates the ver- 
satility and ruggedness of the free 
world’s oil industry. It should also 
reassure those who fear that the West- 


ern world may be “running out of oil.” 
The former importance of Iranian oil 
supplies to the world should not be 
minimized. Iran was a major source 
of crude and refined oil products for 
Europe. The Abadan Refinery was the 
largest in the world. Its capacity was 
larger that that of all the refineries of 
Britain, of Germany, or of France. It 
was a chief source of supply to the 
British and American navies east of 
the Suez. It was the sole source of 
aviation gasoline between the Medi- 
terranean and the Far East. It was Brit- 
ain’s largest source of “sterling oil.” 
How its loss has been made up is 
indicative of important aspects of the 
modern petroleum business. One of the 
first effects of the Abadan shutdown 
was a sharp increase in crude-oil pro- 
duction on the part of two of Iran’s 
neighbors—Kuwait and Arabia. Pro- 
duction for the last year shows the fol- 
lowing startling changes: 
APPROXIMATE Propuction RATE 
(barrels-per-day ) 
1950 1951 
Iran 700,000 0 
Kuwait 400,000 700,000 
Arabia 600,000 900,000 


Both Kuwait’s and Arabia’s increases 


would have been considerably larger 
had it not been necessary to import 
every foot of pipe and every piece of 
material on orders placed far in ad- 
vance during a period of general short- 
ages and allocations. There was no 
shortage of crude-oil producing capa- 
city in either country. 

A more serious problem for the in- 
dustry was in filling the vacuum left 
by Iran in refining facilities, since most 
Iranian oil came to market already re- 
fined. Both European and American 
refineries were running close to capa- 
city. New refinery facilities today cost 
about $1,000 per B/d (barrel-per-day). 

The Abadan loss has been filled 
largely by the careful ferreting out of 
unused refinggy facilities in both hemi- 
spheres; the pooling and rerouting of 
tankers; the joint use of storage and 
distribution facilities; and, to some ex- 
tent, by the deliberate “downgrading” 
of refinery yields. 

This global readjustment was ef- 
fected chiefly by British and American 
oil groups. The three large British and 
British-Dutch companies formed an 
Oil Supply Advisory Committee, while 
nineteen large American oil companies 
cooperated in forming the Foreign Pe- 
troleum Supply Committee which 
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BAKU looks over the Caspian toward 


undertook a “voluntary agreement re: 
lating to the supply of petroleum to 
friendly nations” under a plan drawn 
up by the United States Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. Competitive 
intercompany and international lines 
were freely eradicated. 

There has been much worry and talk 
about how long the world’s oil resources 
will last, and whether the currently 
adequate supply will run out within 
the next few years. There is very little 
likelihood that this will happen. 

The fear that the world “is running 
out of oil” is usually based on a single 
off-the-cuff calculation which sounds 
plausible enough. It states that the 
world now uses a little more than four 
billion barrels a year. There are “esti- 
mated proved resources” of a shade 
over 100 billion barrels. Divide the lat- 
ter figure by the former, and it would 
appear that we have just about a gen- 
eration to count on. 

However, the actual picture is quite 
different, and a gooc deal more com- 
plicated. First of all, world consump- 
tion has been increasing rapidly in 
recent years, and all signs point to a 
continuation of this trend. World sup- 
ply and demand (outside of Russia and 
the satellite countries) are today run- 
ning about 50 per cent higher than 
during the peak of World War II, and 
are increasing roughly by about ten 
per cent a year. Thus, it would appear 
that “estimated proved reserves” 
would not last even twenty-five years. 

On the other hand, figures on “esti- 
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mated proved reserves” are overly con- 
servative. As a matter of fact, those 
who issue these figures do not pretend 
that their estimates represent the total 
amount of petroleum in the ground. 
The figures merely represent the totals 
of what oil men know they have al- 
ready found “with the drill.” They are 
“simply working inventory.” 

When a new oil field is “brought in,” 


modernistic forest of oil wells, main supply base for Soviet peace and war industries. 


or discovered, it is included in the 
figures of “estimated proved reserves” 
only to the extent it has been actually 
proved. Invariably, subsequent “revi- 
sions plus extensions” total much more. 

The Middle East is a good illustra- 
tion. No one really has any idea of 
how much oil could be found there if 
prospectors were as busy in this area 
as they are, for instance, in the United 


SNOW covers the oilfields at Leduc Well #1, Canada. 
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States. There are only about 400 pro- 
ducing wells in the whole Middle East, 
against 440,000 in the United States. 
Probably less than 100 new wells were 
drilled there in 1951, in contrast to 
40,000 in the United States, of which 
probably nearly 10,000 were “wild- 
cats” drilled in unproved territory. 
The average Middle East well now 


produces about 5000 barrels a day,: 


against an average of about 200 in 
Venezuela and less than 15 in the 
United States. A single field in Kuwait, 
the Burghan field, is already estimated 
to have a proved reserve of eleven bil- 
lion barrels, and wells are being spaced 
at one per thousand acres. Conservative 
spacing in the United States is one 
per forty acres. 

Middle East operators have little or 
no immediate need for more drilling. 
They haven't facilities to move the oil 
they’ve already found. The need is for 
pipelines, processing equipment, dock 
facilities, etc. Hundreds of thousands 
of barrels of oil per day are. already 
available and awaiting pipelines. 

Roughly speaking, the earth appears 
to have two major oil-producing areas 
on nearly opposite sides of its surface. 
One is in the Caribbean Sea, the other 
in the Persian Gulf. The first appears 
to extend northwest from Vénezuela 
through the United States and Canada. 
The other is also in a northwesterly 
direction from Arabia through Iran and 
Iraq into Russia. There may be still 
others. No one knows. One may be in 
the Far East, running northwest from 
Australia up into China. But, so far, 
Chinese production is an estimated 
microscopic 2,200 barrels a day. The 
outlook is reported good in Sumatra. 

In contrast to “estimated proved re- 
serves” the world’s potential oil re- 
sources are anybody’s guess. Oil men 
tend to put them at several times the 
reserves already proven. Some have 
made such huge guesses as that an 
ultimate 100 billion barrels of oil is 
yet to be found in the United States, 
at least another 100 billions in the 
Middle East, and perhaps over 150 
billions under the soil of Russia-— 
though “estimated proved reserves” for 
the USSR are put by American geol- 
ogists at less than 10 billion barrels. 

Thus, the major problem today is 
not, in most cases, finding underground 
oil reserves for the future, but keeping 
ahead of demand with new pipelines, 
tankers, refineries, and distribution 
facilities. 

Pipelines are the most seriqus bot- 
tleneck in many parts of the world. 
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SAND drifts over one of world’s richest oil wells, near Abqaiq, Saudi Arabia. . . 


Some 500,000 B/d of oil in West Texas 
is awaiting the completion late this 
year of two major pipe-lines, one to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and one to Houston. 
New Canadian production in Alberta is 
waiting for outlets. Over 300,000 B/d 
from Iraq will reach the Mediterranean 
as soon as the projected 30-31-inch line 
now under construction can be com- 
pleted; and another 500,000 B/d of 


Kuwait oil will reach the Mediter- 
ranean as soon as the thousand-mile 
36-inch pipeline can be installed. Con- 
struction of this line must wait on 
construction of the line from Iraq; the 
Iraqi government granted _right-of- 
way for it only on condition that the 
line from the Iraq fields have first 
claim on the limited supply of steel 
pipe available from the United States. 


... AND WATER flows deep over the wells sunk in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
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World shortage which might develop 
in the foreseeable future would be due 
to either: (a) a shortage of equipment 
and/or materials, particularly steel: 
or (b) such a sharp temporary spurt 
in demand that the oil industry tempo. 
rarily could not keep up with it. 

An illustration of how these influ- 
ences might work may be seen in the 
case of the Arabian-American Oil Com- 
pany, now the world’s largest producer 
and currently expanding its output 
toward a million barrels a day. It has 
expanded output about 50 per cent in 
the last year, from about 600,000 B/d 
to about 900,000 B/d. It could have 
reached the million-barrel rate some 
time ago, if it had not cut back its 
expansion program in 1949, for lack of 
demand. It was then caught short by 
the increased demand due to the Ko- 
¢ rean War in 1950 and the Iranian 

tragedy in 1951; and because it takes 
; from six months to a year to get even 
: the most standard materials and equip- 
ment from the United States to Arabia 

There are, paradoxically, both stren- 
uous competition and close cooperation 
between the Western Powers and the 
national companies of the United 


States, Great Britain, and Holland, who 
+ develop 90 per cent of international 
oil. They compete continuously in the 
search for oil and in the markets for 


petroleum products. But they also co 
« operate closely. The competition be- 
¢ comes more strenuous when there is a 
; temporary oi! surplus, as in 1949, while 
: the cooperation is closer when there is 
* a temporary oil shortage as in 1951. 

For instance in 1949 there was a 
rather bitter controversy between the 
American and British oil companies 
over access to markets in the so-called 
sterling areas and the United States 
and British governments were drawn in. 

On the other hand the American gov- 
ernment, through ECA, has provided 
substantial sums toward the financing 
of European refinery expansion, so that 
Europe will ultimately be less depen- 
dert on purchases of “dollar oil.” Amer- 
ican companies have also invested their 
own money in this expansion. Recently 
there was placed on-stream at Fawley. 
England, the largest refinery in Great 
Britain, of which the largest share of 
cost was borne by the Standard Oil 
Company. This refinery will eventually 
operate mostly on oil bought by Stand- 
ard from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and obtained by the latter from 
the Kuwait Oil Company which is 
owned half by Anglo-Iranian and half 
by Gulf Oil of Pennsylvania. 
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While Middle Eastern oil is, of 
course, much nearer to Soviet Russia 
geographically than it is to Western 
Europe and America, there is little 
fear among oil men that Russia, in case 
of war, could exploit it. For the Soviet 
Union to use the now closed-down 





THE NEEDS OF WAR 


During World War Il: a 
B29 bomber on a single long- 
range trip used about 250 
barrels of gasoline, which 
would give an automobile 
owner about 15 years of 
driving at prewar average 
consumption rates. 

An armored battalion re- 
quired about 420 barrels of 
gasoline to go 100 miles in 
good country. 

The Ninth Air Force in 
attacks on Germany used 16.- 
000 barrels a day of 100- 
octane gasoline. 

In one month of attacks on 
Japanese shipping in 1944, 
the Far Eastern Air Force 
used about 3,500,000 barrels 
of aviation gasoline. 

The Allied nations, ex- 
clusive of Russia, used about 
550,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products to conquer 
Germany, not counting trans- 
port by sea or land. 


At the peak effort of World 
War Il, the Allies were prob- 
ably using about 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 barrels of all petro- 
leum products for war daily. 
including nearly 600,000 bar- 
rels of e gasoline. 

However, since WW II, the 
world outside the Iron 
Curtain has increased its 
daily crude oil production 
from 6,830,000 barrels a day 
in August. 1945, to about 
11,000,000 barrels now, and 
its refining capacity from 
6.871,000 barrels a day to 
about 12,000,000—+which is 
about twelve times that of the 
com ist-dominated coun- 
tries today. 








Iranian fields would require construc- 
tion of an extremely expensive and 
vulnerable 500-mile pipe-line to the 
Caspian Sea. The only alternative 
would be to move it through the Medi- 
terranean and the Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea—a longer and even more 
vulnerable route. To what extent the 
Russians might interdict Western use 
of Middle East oil in case of war is a 
military question. 

Some fairly clear estimates of Soviet 


oil capacities are available on this side 
of the Iron Curtain, from various pub- 
lished sources. They do not appear to 
be large, despite the vast potential re- 
serves of oil thought to underlie Soviet 
territory. The Russians apparently can- 
not make much of them. While the 
USSR sits on an oil area north and 
west of the Caspian Sea probably at 
least equal to that of the United States 
and Canada, it has found and currently 
produces only a small fraction of what 
is available in the outside world. 

Roughly speaking, the United States 
produces about 6,000,000 barrels a day, 
the rest of the world outside Russia 
nearly 5,000,000 barrels a day, and 
Russia less than a million barrels a 
day. Of “estimated proved reserves” 
the United States has about 26 billion 
barrels, the rest of the world outside 
of Russia about 68 billions, and the 
Iron Curtain countries about 8 billions. 

Russian oil production is said to suf- 
fer from poorly mastered exploration 
techniques, a low rate of oil-well com- 
pletions, and a limited cracking capa- 
city. Though the German drive did not 
penetrate far into Russia’s oil country, 
Russian crude production is not far 
above its prewar level. The Russian oil 
weakness, however, appears to be in 
transport. Distribution of the meager 
Russian oil production appears to de- 
pend on long-haul rail transportation. 
And railroad movement of oil is at 
least twice as expensive as pipeline 
and four times as expensive as ocean- 
tanker movement. 

On the other hand the Russian gov- 
ernment is in a position to divert its 
available oil supplies far more ruth- 
lessly and far more quickly into mili- 
tary operations than the governments 
of the free countries. 

Comparisons between the oil used 
during World War II and what might 
be needed in case of a World War III 
are unreliable. At the peak of the 
recent war, world production of crude 
oil and allied products was around 
7,500,000 barrels a day, outside of the 
USSR and satellite countries. It is now 
about 11,000,000 barrels. But the in- 
crease of 3,500,000 barrels a day has 
been almost entirely taken up by in- 
creased civilian demand; the Korean 
War is currently taking only about 
300,000 barrels a day. It- is obviously 
certain that another major war would 
require severe rationing in all the free 
countries. But it is equally obvious that 
such rationing could quickly release 
for military use many times more oil 
than is available to Russia. 





THE ECONOMIC ISSUE OF THE MONTH 


The Coming 


End 


of Inflation 


T TOOK a truckload of marks to buy 
I. single egg in the Germany of 
thirty years ago. Ever since that time, 
the very word inflation has been a 
source of disquiet and foreboding. At 
the moment it has become the focal 
point of concern over the ability of the 
free world community, notably its NATO 
alliance, to stay solvent while meeting 
the costs of communist aggression to- 
day in Korea, and tomorrow elsewhere. 

Military budgets range from $95 mil- 
lion in Denmark to more than $50 bil- 
lion in the United States. Materials and 
machines and skill and energy will 
have to be diverted, to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, from producing civilian 
wares to turning out tanks and ships 
and new weapons, atomic and super- 
sonic. Consumer goods will be scarcer 
while money for them will be more 
plentiful. Hence, when General Eisen- 
hower recently declared that inflation 
was quite as much a menace as the 
Kremlin’s dream of world conquest, he 





Not too soon, the West is girding itself 


for meeting and defeating the greatest 


single menace to capitalist economy 


By HERBERT HARRIS 


not only related cause to effect. He also 
evoked a chorus of “amens,” swelling 
from Seattle to Singapore. 

However, the fear that inflation will 
gut the free world’s economy can only 
be justified if we assume that its gov- 
ernments lose their minds, separately 
and together and all at once. While 
they may currently display that refusal 
to face reality which is a first symptom 
of neurosis, it does net necessarily fol- 
low that they will swing all the way 
over into certifiable lunacy. At some 
juncture, pot too far off, the sweep of 
events and the sheer will to survive 
will force them to clamp down effec- 
tive controls over inflation; and the 
longer they wait the more Draconian 
these efforts will become. 

Inflation is not a natural force such 
as a tornado or tidal wave. It is man- 
made. Its course can 
checked, even reversed. Purely eco- 
nomic definitions of inflation no longer 
suffice. Inflation in today’s world is 


therefore be 


primarily political. 

Government intervention in economic 
affairs, during the past three decades, 
has taken inflation out of the inter- 
play of free market forces and put it 
mainly into the hands of the state. 
Throughout the West, for example, the 
traditional government power to im- 
pose taxes and issue currency has been 
vastly enlarged to include authority to 
contract or expand credit, and to con- 
trol wages and prices by measures di- 
rect or indirect. And on the interna- 
tional scene, notably during the past 
seven years, governments have assumed 
virtually all the functions formerly per- 
formed by private enterprise. 

New investments and loans for over- 
seas industrial development no longer 
flow from the “City” in London, or the 
Stockholm bourse, or Wall Street, but 
rather from the World Bank, and espe- 
cially from US federal agencies. Com- 
merce between nations is dominated by 
export and import quotas decreed by 
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governments. Even the diffusion of 
technical know-how around the globe 
has acquired an_ intergovernmental 
character—as witness the European Re- 
covery Program, the British Colombo 
Plan, Point 4, and Nehru’s blueprints 
to establish a new trading pattern for 
Southeast Asia. 

Under such conditions, inflation in 
our time is overwhelmingly the result 
of deliberate decision by a government 
acting alone, or in concert with others. 

Yet this crucial consideration too 
often eludes the layman. He is not very 
familiar with the mysteries of money, 
and the way it is managed by private 
bank and manipulated by public treas- 
ury. What he does know, of course, is 
that inflation may wipe out savings, 
slow wheels to a stop, cause loss of 





INFLATION AT A GLANCE 


Within the first six 
months of the war in 
Korea the price of 
Bolivian tin has risen 
from $.76 to $2.01 a 
pound, Australian wool 
from $1.80 to $2.70, 
Malayan rubber from 
$.29 to $.75, Egyptian 
long staple cotton 
from $.37 to $1.21, 
and Mesabi range iron 
ore from $50.42 to 
$57.77 a ton. 





capital and jobs. And his wife knows 
that hamburger chuck which was 35 
cents a pound a dozen years ago now 
sells for three times as much. They 
tend to blame the “profiteers,” the farm 
bloc, the trade unions, the soulless cor- 
porations, and other pressure groups. 
But this reaction resembles that of the 
bull who charges the cape instead of 
the matador. 

To be sure, no pressure group is 
pure and stainless when it comes to 
putting its own narrow advantage above 
the well-being of the courtry as a 
whole. Lobbyists for cattle and grain 
growers, for the AFL and CIO, for 
trade associations view inflation with 
all the correct clichés of alarm. But 
from where they sit, it is invariably en- 
couraged, if not prompted, by greed 
for the “fast buck” on the part of the 
other fellow. 

Granting all this, however, it is up 
to the government, and especially it is 
up to the legislature—to determine 
why the claims by group interests 


should be permitted to transcend the 
national interest. 

Awareness of inflation’s perils is, of 
course, everywhere hindered by a curi- 
ous quirk in human psychology—the 
habit of looking upon money in terms 
of what it would purchase in the past. 
The tool setter in a Detroit motor plant 
who in 1939 had $40 in his pay en- 
velope and now has $90 feels that he 
is better off by a very great deal. Yet 
in view of the 89 percent rise in living 
costs (to say nothing of higher taxes), 
his net gain over 13 years is around 
$5.00. Nevertheless, the sheer tactile 
possession of fifty extra greenbacks en- 
dows him with the illusion that he is 
far more prosperous than he is. This 
fallacy is widespread not only in the 
ranks of labér but also in management 
and other circles. 

The persistence of such self-delusion 
arises from an unduly neglected fact: 
governments today do not let the print- 
ing presses run wild as in the spec- 
tacular case of the Weimar Republic 
in the early nineteen twenties. Rather 
they contrive a “planned” creeping 
type of inflation—so gradual and un- 
obtrusive as to be hardly noticed. In 
consequence the consumer is relieved, 
almost invisibly and painlessly, of a 
substantial portion of his real earnings. 

Broadly speaking, it was resorted to 
by governments that believed that they 
had to spend more money than they 
had in the till in order to satisfy the 
claims of special-interest groups. This 
took many different forms, such as so- 
cialized medicine in Britain. In France 
and Italy, it reflected the need to spare 
wealthier tycoons the indignity of pay- 
ing more than token taxes which aver- 
age about one thirtieth of those shelled 
out by their opposite numbers in the 
United States. Ia Argentina this type of 
gradual directed inflation was used to 
defray expenses for a huge standing 
army; in the Netherlands it went into 
family allowances to supplement the 
employee’s wages, in the United States 
into foreign aid, and support of farm 
prices by means of subsidy and parity. 

To play this kind of game, govern- 
ments have to live beyond their means 
and borrow to make up the difference. 
Deficit financing is the name for this 
process. 

The interval between the end of 
World War II and the outbreak of war 
in Korea was almost everywhere marked 
by deficit spending with its corollary of 
slow impalpable inflation of from 1 to 
4 per cent a year. But this was sud- 
denly replaced by a speedy dramatic 


inflation set off when the Communists 
swarmed over the 38th parallel in June 
of 1950, As the non-Communist world, 
warned’ by this evidence of Kremlin 
aims, sctambled to rearm, the economic 
repercussions of communist aggression 
impinged upon lives of millions who 
had never heard of Korea. 

The US and other defense programs 
fostered a prodigious new demand for 
scarce and strategic raw materials, 
while their prices soared toward the 
stratosphere. In the US and elsewhere 
manufacturers and retailers and con- 
sumers began to stock up against the 
contingency of lean years ahead. Spec- 
ulation to corner the market, and an- 
ticipatory buying bid up prices, intensi- 
fied shortages. Moreover, the impact of 
inflation upon the NATO military pre- 





INFLATION AT A GLANCE 


Between December 
1950 and August 1951, 
living costs had risen 
29 per cent in Aus- 
tria, 16 per cent in 
Iceland, 13 per cent 
in France and Norway, 
9 per cent in Britain 
and Italy, 12 per 
cent in Canada, and 5 
per cent in the United 
States. 
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paredness was appalling, especially in 
the US as the free world’s arsenal. This 
disproportionate rise in the cost of mili- 
tary itéms, as compared with the gen- 
eral rise in living costs, served merely 
to dramatize the fact that manufacture 
of modern weapons chews up, more 
rapidly than any other type of produc- 
tion, the very metals and minerals and 
other materials which are most scarce 
and most expensive, and most vulner- 
able to inflationary impulses. 

During the past seven months, a cer- 
tain d@eptive lull in inflationary trends 
has taken place. In the US scare buy- 
ing lost its frenzy in the late summer 
of 1951, while businessmen disgorged 
goods piled up in warehouses, and re- 
tail price competition went through a 
bare-knuckle phase. The US govern- 
ment put a stop to the extortions ét 
raw materials cartels by the simple ex- 
pedient of refusing to buy, forcing the 
price of tin, for example, down from 
its peak of $2.01 to a “stabilized” $1.12 
a pound. 








In Western Europe, too, inflation be- 
came less acute a problem for the 
same general reasons. 

But all of this does not portend any 
new period of financial or fiscal sta- 
bility. The free world is reaching the 
end of its respite from one set of in- 
flationary forces, while new, more dan- 
gerous ones are building up at ever- 
quickening speed. The crucial test of 
the free world’s ability to cope with 
inflation will come in the autumn of 
1952. Then the US military production 
line will have been tuned up and will 
engorge between 15 and 20 per cent 
of everything the US economy gets 
from mine, forest, farm, ‘and factory. 
Shortages in cobalt, copper, tungsten, 
steel, zinc, aluminum, and the like will 
cut output of refrigerators, automobiles, 





INFLATION AT A GLANCE 


During fiscal 1951, 
the cost of the army's 
daily meat ration had 
increased from 45.5 
to 59.9 cents per man; 
the cost of a fighter 
plane from the World 
War II figures of 
$54,000 to $375,000; 

a medium bomber from 
$218,000 to $2.5 mil- 
lion; a medium tank 
from $81,000 to $200,- 
000. 





toasters. Simultaneously, deficit spend- 
ing and a national budget loaded with 
entries on the debit side of the ledger 
will amplify the volume of money, but 
shrink its value as prices go up. In 
Western Europe similar forces will be 
at work as its own plants begin to turn 
out war material in sizable quantity. 

At this point the resemblance be- 
tween the US and other members of 
NATO coalition ends. The US—fabu- 
lously rich, strong, dynamic—will suf- 
fer at the circumference, in terms of 
living standards, but not at the core. 
The situation is drastically different in 
Western Europe. There the burdens of 
rearmament which the US can sustain 
in its stride, have been superimposed 
upon an economy still convalescent. It 
had recovered from the ravages of 
World War II, but it had not yet gained 
enough organic health to give it im- 
munity against relapse. It has infinitely 
less “fat” than the US. Every strin- 
gency, on a comparative basis, will be 
magnified many fold, bringing in its 


wake new economic dislocations and 
social discontents. 

What then are the prospects for han- 
dling inflation especially among the 
members of the decisive NATO align- 
ment during the equally decisive year 
ahead? 

The massive productivity, toughness, 
and resiliency of the US economy, to- 
gether with the efficiency and resource- 
fulness of its management personnel, 
comprise potent counterweights to in- 
flationary influences. Moreover, Con- 
gress and the President no matter 
which party may be in power, will be 
compelled to protect the economy 
against the more corrosive effects of 
inflation. That, at least, is what is going 
to happen unless the American voter, 
who for 175 years has shown that he 
will stand for so much, and no more, 
inexplicably steps out of character. 
Government delay in moving against 
inflation may be very harmful; it is not 
likely to prove disastrous in the US, 
although it may well prove so in West- 
ern Europe. 

With this in mind, Mr. Churchill 
with his customary courage has al- 
ready grasped the nettle of inflation. 
He intends to finance Britain’s addi- 
tional arms budget for 1952 by raising 
taxes (already highest in the world), 
slashing food subsidies, rationing im- 
ports, trimming public expenditures 
everywhere-—the whole bleak catalogue 
of spartanism, designed to halt the $3 
billion a year drain on gold reserves 
he inherited from Labor. 

A similar course, varying in degree 
and national circumstance, will be pur- 
sued by the Benelux and Scandinavian 
countries, as well as by Greece, Tur- 
key, Switzerland, Portugal and even 
Western Germany, when and if neces- 
sary. But what troubles the NATO eco- 
nomic general staff is whether or not 
the French and Italian governments 
can summon forth the nerve and soli- 
darity to follow suit. The economic 
remedies to ward off inflation are ob- 
vious to both and ready to hand. They 
include the collection of heavier taxes 
from the upper brackets, mote rigorous 
price and wage stabilization, the curb- 
ing of cartelism, proscribing capital 
flight, the pegging of franc and lira at 
firm levels, the more equitable sharing 
of industry’s earnings with the work- 
ers, and the adoption of modern man- 
agement methods in production and 
distribution. 

Both French and Italian governments 
are impaled on the horns of the same 
dilemma. If they go ahead with belt- 


tightening, they would further reduce 
living standards already too low for 
the masses of their people. Any such 
move would intensify the social unrest 
which the Communists have converted 
into 20 per cent of the vote in France, 
and 24 per cent in Italy and which 
communist agitation might exploit up 
to the point of victory at the polls. On 
the other hand, if France and Italy 
fail to proceed vigorously against in- 
flation, they will impoverish the mid- 
dle class which, as always, is the cen- 
ter of resistance to communism. 

Yet some viable solution will have 
to be worked out if only because the 





Rise in Cost of Living 
June 1950 to Oct. 1951 


Percent 


Austria 43 
Iceland 37 
France 22 
Norway 20 
Sweden 20 
Greece 16 
Canada 15 
Denmark 14 
Belgium 12 
Luxembourg 12 
Italy 13 
Netherlands 12 
United Kingdom ll 
United States 10 
Germany 8 
Ireland 9 
Switzerland 6 
Portugal 1 
Argentina 14 
Brazil 6 
Chile 12 
Colombia 9 
Cuba 9 
Thailand 13 
Indonesia 12 
Iran 1l 
Israel 13 
South Africa 7 





other components in NATO cannot afford 
to let France and Italy sag into infla- 


tional prostration. Hence, NATO— 
sparked by the US—will continue to 
persuade and prod the French and 
Italian governments into tackling in- 
flation with renewed vigor and boldness 
and to help them do it by all feasible 
means. 

The odds are these efforts will suc- 
ceed despite obstacles as diverse as 
they are disheartening. The stakes are 
simply too high to permit inflation to 
become what Lenin suggested it was 
and Stalin hopes it will be: the grave 
digger of capitalism for the corpse of 
democracy. 
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7 the Arsenal of Communism is 

no easier than being the Arsenal of 
Democracy. The North Korean “blitz- 
krieg” has turned into a year-and-a- 
half bloodbath, and although the Ko- 
reans and the Chinese provide the blood, 
the USSR assembly lines are groaning 
day and night under the burden of 
supplying the fighters with the innum- 
erable heavy and light items modern 
warfare demands. 

The grievous strain this puts on 
Soviet economy is slowly affecting 
every section of the national life. And 
as if economic troubles weren't sufh- 
cient, the Korean war has also brought 
to the Kremlin many kinds of anxieties 
and fears. There is the fear that the 
war will spread and involve the USSR. 
The Chinese Communists might tire 
of senseless slaughter. The fear that 
Europe will rearm, and finally, anxiety 
that the discontent of the Soviet people 
may get out of hand at the very 
moment the USSR cannot afford 
trouble at home 4lso looms large. 

Thus, far from proceeding accord- 
ing to plan, events are causing un- 
foreseen dislocations and troubles in 
the Soviet Unien. An examination of 
the pertinent facts and figures reveals 
that Stalin and his helpers must con- 
tend with a growing number of acute 
problems since the start of the Korean 
war. 

The first and most obvious mark of 
Korea on Soviet life was a fast jump 


Here is the balance sheet of the Korean war as it 


affects the USSR. It’s deeply in the red both 


in the economic and the political columns. 
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in the already high rate of peacetime 
armament. At the start of 1950 before 
the Korean war began, 79 billion 
rubles were earmarked in the 1950 
budget for upkeep of the Soviet armed 
forces and manufacture of military 
equipment. But the actual 1950 “de- 
fense” appropriation rose to 83 billion 
rubles, and in 1951 this donation to 
Mars climbed further to 96 billions. 
Thus, in 1951, Stalin is paying 70% 
more rubles for armament than he did 
in tense 1940 just before the Soviet- 
German war, when Hitler’s breath was 
hot on Politburo necks. From this, 
there is but one conclusion: Stalin 
feels the present situation calls for 
more armament than was necessary 
on the eve of Hitler’s attack. 

What does this huge USSR 1951 
armament appropriation mean in terms 
of men, planes, tanks and guns? It 
means that the Soviet Union today is 
spending enough to maintain an army 
of 3,800,000 men, armed to the teeth 
with 25,000 cannon, 25,000 combat 
planes, and 50,000 tanks. Further, 
with such a huge sum, the 1951 USSR 
could manufacture 6,700 tanks, 17,000 
planes, 20,000 mortars, 30,000 cannon, 
and no less than 100,000,000 shells, 
bombs and mines. Obviously, Stalin 
takes his Korean war very seriously. 
While the West rearms in an attempt 
to catch up with Russia, the USSR is 
racing too, trying desperately to main- 
tain its armanent lead. 


Ever since the Cold War began, 
Soviet military aircraft have patrolled 
far out from Soviet frontiers, with 
orders to shoot down any strange plane 
on sight. An American airplane was 
destroyed over the Baltic before the 
Korean war began. In 1951, two more 
were shot down by Soviet fighters over 
Hungary and the Japanese Sea. But 
since the Cold War turned into Korean 
heat, Stalin has massed the whole of 
his huge air force on the frontiers. 
Soviet military air parades normally 
fly over all large Soviet cities three 
times a year: May Day, Aviation Day 
(in July or August), and November 
7 (anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution). Parading planes are completely 
disarmed, stripped of guns, rockets, 
bullets and boml:s, so that nothing can 
be dropped on tie heads of the Com- 
munist reviewing 
stands below. 


big-wigs in the 
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Miscalculation 


What does the air parade record of 
the last two years show? On May Day 
1950, two months before the Korean 
war, thousands of combat planes 
showed off over all big cities of Russia. 
But on Aviation Day 1950, one month 
after the war’s start, no planes paraded 
at all. Nor did any aircraft appear over 
cities in the November 7 celebrations. 
The Politburo considered the Korean 
situation so grave, that it didn’t dare 
disarm a single plane to parade, even 
for one day. In 1951, Russia’s rulers 
relaxed a little, and Moscow air shows 
were resumed on all three air holidays. 
But these revived parades flew only 
over the Soviet capital, not over all 
major cities as in pre-Korean times. 
The world’s largest air force is still 
mobilized in border zones, fully armed, 
watching and waiting night and day. 
Is this offensive or defensive? Only 
Stalin knows. 


More important, increased armament 
and mobilization since the Korean ag- 
gression ruined all normal Soviet eco- 
nomic plans and planning. The first 
postwar Five-Year Plan ended in 1950 
with the usual blaze of propaganda 
glory. Since then, a whole year has 
passed, yet no new Five-Year Plan has 
been drawn up or announced. Quarter- 
ly economic reports from the State 
Planning Committee have shrunk from 
the pre-Korean full newspaper page to 
a mere column, trying hard to hide the 
strain of the Korean war on Soviet 
production. 

By late 1951, the five great USSR 
metalworking industries, which bore 
the brunt of munitions manufacture in 
World War II, had converted to so 
much armament output that they could 
not cope with orders for civilian goods. 
This quintette of emergency 
makers are: the communications equip- 


arms- 
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ment industry (army radio and radar) ; 
machine tool making (guns); auto- 
tractor industry (tanks and armored 
cars); locomotive and _ carbuilding 
(tanks); and heavy machine building 
(tanks, submarines and cannon). 

USSR munitions production has now 
become so huge that. factories devour 
more aluminum, copper, lead, and other 
strategic metals than Soviet mines can 
supply. For the past half-year, the 
Politburo has ordered a drive to sal- 
vage strategic scrap metal throughout 
the USSR as a top-priority “National- 
economic” task 

To ease this shortage and keep pace 
with mushrooming armament, Russia 
since Korea has forced production of 
the raw materials of war to expand 
faster than ever before. Soviet smelting 
of steel in 1951 was 4 million tons 
over 1950, an increase of which even the 
United States could feel proud. USSR 
coal, oil, iron, metalworking and ma- 
chine-building output joined the race 
with equally spectacular gains. 

Nor does the Politburo forget the 
vast quantities of electric power needed 
by atom-bomb plants. Since the Korean 
conflict, Stalin is preparing for the 
atomic age by an order to build four 
of the world’s largest dams on the 
Dnieper, Volga and in Central Asia. 
When completed a few years hence, 
these concrete monsters will double 
today’s total Soviet production of elec- 
tric power. 

Someone has to pay for this ungodly 
combination of heavy armament and 
fast, forced expansion of war-potential 
industries. And that someone is the 
long-suffering Soviet public. USSR 
taxes have always been high, but today 
they are higher than ever before. Total 
tax collections climbed from 312 bil- 
lion rubles in 1950 to 335 billion in 
1951*. The annual state bond drive, to 
which every state employee must sub- 
scribe two to four weeks’ salary, pres- 
sured the public to buy 50 per cent 
more bonds in 1951 than the year be- 
fore. Because of factory conversion to 
munitions making, less consumer goods 
appeared on store shelves than had 
been planned. Even so, Ivan, the Soviet 
man-in-the-street, goes through torture 
to scrape together enough cash to buy 
them. 

If we think the Korean war has made 
life expensive in the Western world. 
pity poor Ivan. On an average ruble 
salary equalling $125 per month, he 
must pay no less than 60 cents a quart 


*This represents roughly OO per cent of the 
USSR's national income. 
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El Tiempo, Bogota 


“Perhaps just a dash of Chinese Red for the Peace dove?” 


for skimmed milk, $2 a pound for beef, 
$4 for the same amount of butter, $85 
for a pair of flimsy leather shoes, and 
$300 for a frowsy ill-fitting suit. Pros- 
perity is a word which has disappeared 
from the Russian language. But at 
least the Soviet public has one claim 
to distinction. It has the lowest stand- 
ard of living of any industrialized na- 
tion in the world. 

Of all the Soviet people, the Rus- 
sian peasants suffer most. Not only do 
they pay a heavy tax contribution to 
armament, but their village life is up- 
set by mergers of small collective 
farms. These mergers were well under 


Korea warfront: 


L’ Aurore, Paris 


“How do you feel about a cease fire?” 
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way before the Korean shooting started, 
and at first continued full speed ahead. 
But suddenly the peasants began to 
resist. They did not want to move into 
agrogorods, new rural cities which the 
government planned to be the main 
living quarters of the enlarged collec- 
tives. 

One good reason for rebellion was 
that peasants were often told to move 
before the agrogorod was even built. 
Yet the main complaint was losing vil- 
lage private gardens—the peasants’ 
last remnant of private land and main 
source of what little cash they earn. 
Of coursé, the state promised new gar- 
dens at the agrogorods. But collective 
farmers have been fooled by the state 
before, and decided a garden in the 
hand was worth two in the bush. 

By early 1951, the government grew 
alarmed, realizing that the discontented 
peasantry might sabotage spring sow- 
ing and throw the whole nation into 
famine. Bad trouble at home piled onto 
bad trouble in Korea was too big a 
pill for even the callous Politburo to 
swallow. Fast official announcements 
shouted that agrogorods would not be 
formed and that the “theory” of agro- 
gorods had been completely wrong. 
But some damage had already been 
done. The 1951] grain harvest was less 
than in 1950, and no longer than be- 
fore World War II when the USSR 


had 10 million less mouths to feed. 
So Russia’s peasants won the argument, 
and still live in their old home villages. 
As long as the Korean war lasts, Stalin 
dare not fight his own peasants too. 

Backfire of Korean war propaganda 
created another internal problem for 
the Soviet Government—this time with 
Soviet Asian racial minorities. 

Ever since Korea erupted into war. 
the Soviet press has screamed “Asia 
for the Asiatics,” and accused America 
of alleged lust for white enslavement 
of the yellow race. USSR Asians 
pricked up their ears, thinking Asiatic 
independence might be a fine idea in 
the Soviet Union too. Disturbances oc- 
curred ‘in 1951 in some Central Asian 
localities. So the Politburo has been 
forced into the awkward position of 
opposing its own propaganda. Orders 
are out to rewrite Central Asian his- 
tory, to show that even Tsarist Russian 
autocratic rule brought the blessings of 
civilization to the backward inhabitants 
of Turkestan. To Stalin, what is sauce 
for the Korean goose is far from sauce 
for the USSR Central Asian gander. 

Another Soviet headache from the 
Korean war is the ever growing fric- 
tion with Communist China. According 
to every indication in the USSR press, 
even Russia’s Politburo did not know 
until the last minute whether or not 
Mao would enter the Korean war. Con: 
gratulatory telegrams are still ex. 
changed by Mao and Stalin with much 
fanfare on Red holidays, but they now 
have a strange sound. Stalin wires Mao 
that Russia won World War II against 
Japan, but is very thankful for Chinese 
Communist military help. Mao tele- 
graphs Stalin in reply that the Chinese 
Communists defeated Japan, but Soviet 
military help was of assistance. Fewer 
and fewer speeches of Chinese Com- 
munist leaders are published in the 
USSR press, and even these carefully 
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selected orations contain little praise of 
Stalin and the USSR. 

It’s not easy for Stalin to make 
another country fight his own war. Mao 
has demanded payment for throwing 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese foot 
soldiers at the highly meghanized 
United Nations forces, and Stalin has 
tried to please him. Since the Korean 
war started, the USSR has returned no 
less than 44 factories, 363 dwellings, 
and many power stations, warehouses, 
schools, offices, theatres and hospitals 
in Manchuria to Communist China. 
This huge property gift was made free 
of charge, and completed by early 1951, 
though treaty obligations did not re- 
quire Stalin to finish the transfer till 
1952. 


Blowing Hot and Cold 


To add to Soviet worries, the Polit- 
buro itself has blown hot and cold on 
hopes of winning the Korean war. At 
first after the war began, the Soviet 
press predicted fast North Korean vic- 
tory. Later, when MacArthur,’ neared 
Manchurian frontiers, USSR _publica- 
tions lost all interest in Korea, limited 
war news to a five-line daily com- 
munique, and talked loudly of other 
things. Interest quickly revived with 
the entrance of Chinese Communist 
troops to battle. By early 1951, Stalin 
in a Pravda “interview” confidently 
predicted Communist victory. But in 
June, Malik inaugurated Korean armis- 
tice negotiations by proposing cease- 
fire on the 38th parallel. By November, 
Politburo-member Beria, in the biggest 
Soviet policy speech of the year, made 
no predictions except that Nosth Korea 
would find an “honorable exit” from 
the conflict. To all appearances, the 
USSR bit off more in Korea than it 
can chew. 

The Soviet press tipped off the Korean 
war far in advance. For a whole year 
before the Communist aggression, 
USSR periodicals devoted more space 
to Korea than to any other trouble spot 
in the world. The question naturally 
arises: Aside from Korea, what trouble- 
spot have Soviet journalists stressed 
most since the Korean war began? For 
the answer may be a new tip-off as to 
where Communism will cause trouble 
next. : 

Strange to say, the new. center of 
interest is not Yugoslavia. In fact, since 
Korea, Yugoslav news has almost dis- 
appeared from the USSR press. Nor is 
the Near East the center of attraction. 
Soviet articles describe the Iranian oil 
and Suez canal crises fully, but not 


excessively, Instead, USSR newspapers 
and magazines above all are discussing 
Germany, with German news hogging 
even more space than Korean. Soviet 
press protests against Germany’s re- 
armament, industrial revival and West- 
ern orientation are so frequent they are 
daily routine. For at least the last year 
and a half, the ex-Reich has had bright- 
est illumination in the USSR publicity 
spotlight. 

Do USSR armament speed-up and 
mobilization since Korea mean that the 
Soviets themselves will wage war soon? 
To date, most available evidence in- 
dicates the opposite. Any country with 
widespread peasant discontent, a poor 
harvest, and acute shortage of strategic 
metals would be foolish to hurl itself 
into global war. The great dams that 
will double USSR electric power will 
not be completed for several years to 
come. And since the Korean war's start, 
the Soviet Union has concluded five- 
year trade treaties with satellites 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Albania and Rumania. Such 
pacts would hardly be worth signing 
if Stalin planned to fight in 1952. 

On the other hand, since the autumn 
of 1951, public statements by USSR 
leaders have become more and more 
belligerent. Stalin ‘boasted at length 
that Russia has broken America’s 
monopoly of the atom bomb. Beria ad- 
mitted that the USSR is heavily armed, 
and stressed that the Soviets fear no 
one. The old propaganda line that Rus- 
sia is engaged entirely in peaceful con- 
struction, is fast being abandoned. This 
could mean either faith in Soviet 
strength, or a bluff to hide USSR fear. 
But one thing is sure: Stalin is keep- 
ing more gunpowder drier right now 
than ever before in Soviet peacetime 


La Razon, Buenos Aires 
Is Peace to them a childish toy 
To be inflated for pure joy? 
Might careless puff knock over traces, 
And Peace blow up right in*their faces? 





KALesDoSCq7E 


Copenhagen—The Danish J. Lauritzen 
Line now stocks its ships with bicycles 
for use of crew members on shore leave. 





* * # 


Vienna—The Eislaufverein skating rink, 
already the world’s largest, is to be en- 
larged to more than 10,000 square 
meters. 

. * oe 
The Hague—The Dutch Army (36,000 
men) was given an eleven-day furlough 
in order to conserve fuel in the bar- 
racks. 

* * * 
Istanbul—Plans for a bridge linking 
Europe and Asia, across the Bosphorus, 
have been submitted by the German firm 
Krupp. Now tens of thousands of com- 
muters are ferried daily from continent 
to continent and back. 


* _ * 


Guatemala—With the blessing of the 
government and at his own risk, one 
Ramon Coronado is erecting traffic 
lights with eight fins carrying paid ad- 
vertising on each stanchion. Coronado 
gets $20 per month per ad, but the cops 
are getting such excuses as this from 
bemused motorists: “I can’t make up 
my mind whether to stop, go, or drink a 
Pepsi-Cola.” 
+ a * 

Leith—The varying depth of the water 
at the entrance to this Scottish port is 
transmitted electrically to a new light- 
house which relays the reading to ships 
by metal plaques during the day and 
by colored lights by night. 


Se 


Paris—Solo cyclist Leonard Hennel 
pedaled from Karachi through Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey, Greece, and Italy and 
down the Champs Elysees. The 27-year- 
old Pakistani was awarded a medal and 
made an honorary member of the 
French Federation of Cycle Tourists. 
* * 


Stockholm—F or the first time since the 
Reformation, Swedes may leave the 
Lutheran State Church without joining 
any other denomination. The new law 
permits establishment of convents and 
monasteries; and even funerals may be 
performed without following State 
Church ritual, if the deceased had ex- 
pressed such a wish. 








Open Covenants 


The North Atlantic Pact is only one of the many regional alli- 


ances to which almost every member nation of the UN belongs 


HEN the North Atlantic Pact was 
W signed there was much criticism 
among member states of the UN and 
in the Secretariat; it was pointed out 
that this “regional alliance” would 
wreck the UN. Similar complaints were 
voiced with respect to the European 
Council. 

However, the UN went on with its 
patient efforts to build up peace and 
security on a universal basis. And far 
from denouncing these and other re- 
gional agreements as dangerous for 
world unity, the General Assembly ac- 
cepted them as useful instruments when 
it established a new general system of 

















collective security based on its resolu- 
tion “United for Peace.” 

This evolution in UN thinking was 
facilitated by the fact—frequently over- 
looked 
of the member states belong today to 
regional unions without trying to make 
them too active elements of division and 


that indeed the great majority 


of competition. 

Twenty Latin American republics and 
the United States of America are mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States. 

Fourteen members of the UN—the 
US, the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg. 
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Le Cenerd Enoheiné, Parte 


Denmark, Norway, Canada, Iceland, 
Greece and Turkey—belong to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
together with Italy and Portugal who 
are still waiting for admission to the 
UN. Sweden, the only Western UN 
member who did not enter the North 
Atlantic Pact, belongs to the European 
Council. 

Yugoslavia accepted military agree- 
ments with the Western powers; with- 
out being officially a member of NATO, 
it is, for all practical purposes, linked 
to this organization. 

The Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand concluded military alliances 
with the US. 

Seven members of the UN are united 


‘ in the British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions: the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, India, and Pakistan. 

The USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Republic, and 
the Ukraine form a strong military 
bloc. 

Nationalist China, occupying the 
Chinese seat in the UN, is a part of 
the Western security system by virtue 
of the military and economic agree- 
ments linking Formosa to the US. The 
People’s Republic of China, which is 
not represented in the UN, entered the 
great Soviet Alliance. 

The six Arab UN members are 
strongly organized in the Arab League, 
formally recognized by the UN. 

Only Afghanistan, Burma, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, and 
Thailand seem to rely exclusively (ex- 
cept for some bilaterial pacts) upon the 
charter of the UN—eight members 
among sixty. 

Thus it might be said that the UN 
is composed not only of sixty member 
states but of half a dozen regional 
leagues of nations. This surely must be 
taken into account in appraising the 
General Assembly's efforts to consoli- 
date its collective security system. 

The critical point, when the coexist- 
ence of the world organization and the 
regional covenants might have obliged 
member states to divide their loyalty or 
even to choose between the two, seems 
to have passed. The new UN program 
security offers a fair 
chance of harmonizing both systems, 


for collective 


and of strengthening the UN, not in 
spite of regional agreements but with 
their help—provided that the General 
Assembly during its sixth session has 
maintained its strong leadership estab- 
lished during the fifth session. 

MAX BEER 








The Third Man 
in the Cold War 


By ROBERT COOPER 
UN Correspondent, The Times, London 


Everyman’s desire for peace was an imponderable but ever- 


present force at the UN General Assembly. It ushered in a 


new phase in the West-East struggle, transforming it into a 


battle for the minds and hearts of the people of the world 


YEW would maintain with any con- 
k viction that new areas of agreement 
between Russia and the West have 
emerged from the conference rooms of 
the Palais de Chaillot; yet more has 
been talked about areas of agreement 
than perhaps at any previous Assembly. 
And when the smoke of contention is 
allowed to lift like mist from a land- 
scape, the puzzled student has an im- 
pression that different 
about the alignment of the two camps, 
if it be only the blurring here and there 


something is 


of a position once sharply defined. It is 
rather like coming back to a half- 
finished chess game and finding some 
of the pawns moved from where you 
thought they were—and perhaps the 
analogy becomes all the more valid if 
it be objected that there can be no 
area of agreement on a_ chessboard. 

The irony for the future historian 
will be that, if words mean anything— 
and often they don’t—West and East 
are in virtual agreement on most of 
the great objectives of the United Na- 
tions. Both seek an end of war in 
collective proclaimed 
their desire for peace in Korea, for 
the abolition and control of atomic 
weapons, for drastic disarmament, for 
a unified Germany, for the removal, in 
short, of all that makes for interna- 
tional tension. And the motives and 
methods, the miasma of mutual suspi- 
cion, remained to keep them poles 
apart. A visitor from another planet, 
not knowing of these undertones, must 
sometimes have wondered how many 


security: both 


more ways there could be of saying the 
same thing in different words. 

The Paris Assembly for all political 
purposes might have looked like an 
exercise in futility but for the enor- 
mous, if indefinable, factor of world 
opinion as expressed both inside the 
United Nations and by the host of wit- 
nesses outside. Never has it seemed 
more potent or at times more incalcu- 
lable. In many ways it could be said 
that the “cold war” has resolved itself 
into a struggle for world opinion, and 





perhaps the main hope for future agree- 
ment lay in the distinct advances to- 
wards it made by Mr. Vishinsky. 
Some of the politicians suggested 
that this was the Vishinsky “swan- 
song”—that he was leading the Soviet 
delegation for the last time and was 
bent on taking some outstanding suc- 
cess back to Moscow. He hardly did 
that, yet few objective observers would 
insist that his appeals to world opinion, 
uncomplicated and therefore dramatic 
in this complicated setting, were entire- 
ly without response. Whatever their 
underlying purposes, several of Mr. 
Vishinsky’s proposals, produced with 
all his flair for timing, forced the West- 
ern Powers into more constructive 
counteraction than their usual cry of 
“propaganda!” A careful scrutiny of 
the voting suggests that it was no 
longer a case of the West first and the 
Soviet runners going nowhere. Nor can 
this swing of opinion be wholly attrib- 
uted to the astonishing impetus of Pan- 
Islamic resurgence that cut so often 
across normal voting patterns, or to the 





middle course so studiously followed 
by India and other Asian nations in 
their instinctive preoccupation with the 
new portents of China. 

There were a few occasions when a 
representative cross-section of world 
opinion was either with the’ Russians 
or sitting towards them on the fence, 
notably when the Political Committee 
in the face of blatant American pres- 
sure adopted a Soviet proposal alto- 
gether in line with the “one-packet” 
idea for the admission of new members 
—a venomous issue that seems to be 
bending more towards the demands of 
common sense than legal and ethical 
niceties that sit oddly on some shou}- 
ders. 

It may well be that limited areas of 
agreement will eventually emerge rath- 
er from these subtle expréssions of 
mass opinion than from direct advances 
between t'e protagonists of the two 
worlds. It was Mr. Eden. no doubt in- 
timidated by these unfamiliar examples 
of “open diplomacy,” who counseled 
patience and restraint. His words lin- 


gered over the polemical battles. 

We saw what could happen when the 
political committee prevailed upon the 
Western Powers and Russia to under- 
take private consultations under the 
President of the Assembly on their con- 
flicting disarmament proposals. The 
hope was that enough common ground 
existed for the production of an agreed 
draft, but though the hope was dashed 
there was at least agreement on the 
creation of a new Disarmament Com- 
mission assured from the start of Rus- 
sian cooperation. To the surprise of 
the West, moreover, the talks were not 
only “cordial” but extremely useful in 
defining and clarifying the Russian po- 
sition. Even in the nuances of language 
it was found that when the Western 
delegation used one word Mr. Vishin- 
sky took it for another, and the point 
could never have been made clear in 
open debate. If the fruits of the Four- 
Power talks were at first sight modest, 
its indirect results may still be far- 
reaching. 

The experiment may, indeed, have 
spurred the Soviet Foreign Minister to 
more ambitious action. He clearly over- 
shot himself with the bold proposal for 
a “periodic” meeting of the Security 
Council, sitting at a level of Ministers, 
to consider ways of removing existing 
tensions, though it was his attempt to 
give priority to the Korean armistice 
negotiations that aroused most suspi- 





cion. This was perhaps a too facile bid 
for world opinion, though there were 
those who would have put it to the 
test. In the general view a controversial 
political discussion on Korea could 
only hinder, if not wreck, the Panmun- 
jon talks, but the move for a high-level 
Council meeting, as provided by the 
Charter, could not be dismissed out of 
hand. Here again, international opinion 
was the compelling factor, or the three 
Western Powers might have translated 
their doubts and their memories of the 
Palais Rose into a blunt refusal. By a 
neat amendment they extracted the 
note of immediacy from the proposal, 
and the Soviet States were constrained 
to vote even for this shadow of the sub- 
stance. For what it is worth, the Assem- 
bly is on record with a unanimous vote 
recommending the Security Council to 
convene a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
or heads of government when the time 
is ripe—a cardinal point of the 20-year 
peace program that Mr. Lie took to 
the four capitals nearly two years ago. 

The West had dropped into second 
gear with the passage of their project 
for progressive disarmament (on which 
Mr. Acheson set so much store as to 
launch it personally in committee) 
and other major proposals on collective 
security and a UN commission to in- 
quire into all-German elections. 

There was no doubting where the 
weight of opinion lay on all these 
measures for the strengthening of a 
world security system against aggres- 
sion. Mr. Vishinsky clung tenaciously 
to the line that they were directed es- 
sentially against the Soviet Union, or 
his ever-ready “Niet!” would have ap- 
peared the more ominous. But he was 
still seeking some spectacular success 
— whether for reasons of personal 
prestige or out of a sincere effort at 
rapprochement cannot be known. Some 
western diplomats tend to the view that 
the Soviet government is deeply im- 
pressed by the mounting strength of 
Atlantic defenses and might be ready 
to talk in a year or two. Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s advances could certainly be in 
line with such an appreciation, thoug!: 
they were hardly made with tact or soft 
words. Indeed, his fulminations against 
Western designs seemed to rise to a 
higher pitch whenever he had some- 
thing to offer; but many of these milled 
epithets belong to a Soviet jargon that 
is probably not intended to be as of- 
fensive as it sounds in translation. 

The Russians made their major bid 
for world opinion with “new” proposals 
for the abolition and control of atomic 


weapons on lines that ostensibly 
brought them much closer to the West- 
ern position. Again, the West had to 
go through the motions of cautious ac- 
ceptance by getting the Assembly to 
refer the draft to the new Disarmament 
Commission, which is to produce its 
first report by June and, on the face of 
it, should get under way with better 
prospects of progress than were appar- 
ent in the previous deadlock. 

Mr. Vishinsky repeatedly based him- 
self on mass opinion, which he sees as 
being more susceptible to the threat of 
atomic warfare than to any other issue; 
and during a rare talk with the press 
he solemnly crossed himself in predict- 
ing that mankind would come to bless 
the Russian proposals. They would 
seem to offer a well-defined area of 
agreement in the context of the Four- 
Power disarmament talks, though there 
was a marked disparity between the 
“unreserved welcome” extended to 
them by the British delegation and the 
more suspicious approach of the US. 

The Russian suggestion that an un- 
conditional declaration, by the Assem- 
bly for prohibition would not now be- 
come effective until an adequate control 
system was operating appears to be a 
distinct departure from previous Soviet 
conceptions of “simultaneity,” by which 
prohibition would have come first, 
leaving control arrangements to be 
formulated in due course. In also ac- 
cepting inspection on a “continuing” 
basis, Mr. Vishinsky stated that he had 
moved to the position maintained by 
the West in the Four-Power talks; but 
it will be for the Disarmament’ Com- 
mission to sift the evidence. 

The Soviet Government can hardly 
expect the free world to relinquish an 
iota of its growing protection jin ex- 
change for “paper” formulas. The crux 
of the problem lies in agreement on 
adequate controls: anything on the 
lines of the Baruch Plan continues to 
be anathema to the Russians, and some 
observers interpret the present move as 
a tacit admission that they have given 
up the abolition of atomic weapons as 
a lost cause. They are satisfied with 
their own progress in the atomic field. 

World opinion, one repeats, has be- 
come the most potent force in and out- 
side the United Nations for the creation 
of areas of agreement, and both sides 
have shown that they cannot afford to 
ignore it. The danger may be that 
world opinion is being misled and dis- 
torted by the sort of public “double- 
talk” that is taking the place of the 
old methods of secret diplomacy. 





SILVER LININGS 





Men registered in Italy’s matrimonial 
agencies outnumber women four to one. 
Even a number of noblemen enrolled 
do not seem to attract the ladies (a 
prince and two dukes have been on 
the waiting list for several months 
now). A hint as to where the signoru.. 
deem the grass greener came when the 
Mayor of Florence received this letter 
from Peter J. Scott of Birmingham, 
England: 


I am 21 years old and I'm a glass blower. 
I also wish to get married: but not to an 
English girl. They don’t know how to 
cook. I’m told Italian girls are perfect 
housewives, I’d be grateful if you sent 
me the name of one to write to. 


Several Italian newspapers published 
the letter, and a week later Scott got 
679 marriage proposals from Italian 
girls. The next week, the Mayor of 
Florence was avalanched by letters 
from English glass blowers echoing 
Scott’s request. And new a number of 
English girls are beseeching the good 
Mayor for husbands. 


oes ee 


To relieve the melancholy of Danes 
over 70 who are bored with retirement, 
a factory has set up a refuge from the 
tedium of a pensioners’ home. In a 
light, airy building they are provided 
part-time work in line with their abili- 
ties, at prevailing wages, which supple- 
ment their pensions. Adjoining the 
workshops are club rooms and a gar- 
den for those elderly gentlemen with a 
craving for company but no particular 
proclivity for paid employment. 


* * * 


An Australian dairy farmer on Flin- 
ders Island off the Victorian Coast, 
puzzled and perhaps a bit dismayed at 
the sudden appearance and sturdy per- 
sistence of a lush and unfamiliar growth 
in his garden, sent a specimen to the 
Victorian National Herbarium. Pleuro- 
pogon Californicus, the Herbarium 
called it, California semaphore grass. 
There is no record of seeds of the grass 
ever being sent to Australia from its 
native America; but entry permit or 
no, the scientists told the farmer it has 
good fodder value and urged him to 
save the seed. 
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Keys to the Middle East 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


Professor of Education, NYU 


NE of these days an international 
O organization should put an end 
to the “cold war” between the United 
States and Great Britain in their use 
of the English language. There is, for 
instance, the conflict about the Near 
and/or Middle East. To the Fritish 
the Near East is the Balkans, while 
their Middle East extends from istan- 
bul to China. In the American lan- 
guage, as used by our State Depart- 
ment, it is the Near East which begins 
at Istanbul and ends on the western 
boundaries of Iran. Egypt is included 
in both. As far as our own official lan- 
guage is concerned, we have no Middle 
East. Countries like India and Pakistan 
belong to the South Asian “desk” of 
the Department of State. 

When the United Nations wanted to 
deal with some of the problems of this 
region, it set up its “Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East,” the juris- 
diction of which encompasses our Near 
East. Also it covers Greece, which is 
even nearer than the Near. 

Our scholarly magazines are not of 
one mind. There is the Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but then there are 
the Middle East Journal, published by 
the Middle East Institute, and Middle 
Eastern Affairs, of the Council of Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs, and they cover the 
same region. The book-writing frater- 
nity employs the terms ambidextrously, 
the prevailing usage tilting in favor of 
the Middle East. The British may have 
lost ground in this region but are on 
the verge of victory in the war of ter- 
minologies. 

Whatever its name, the region is 
both near to us and in the middle of a 
maelstrom. By a curious quirk of geo- 
graphs, Turkey has just become a North 
Atlantic nation. Our Point 4 program 
for the development of underdeveloped 


areas is just beginning to hit its stride 
in this area. No need to dwell on the 
sad condition of the current running 
sores of this region, since they are on 
public display on newspaper front 
pages: the Iranian oil controversy and 
all it might lead to, the Suez Canal 
battlefield, and the sullen attitude of 
the Sudan. Some observers assert that 
it is the British who are now afflicted 
with a dangerous form of Egyptian eye 
disease in not seeing what diabolical 
forces of frenzied nationalism in this 
area they have to buck. 

Several notable books dealing with 
this “Near-Middle” muddle have left 
the presses recently, some of them deal- 
ing with special problems, while others 
are attempting to the entire 
ground. Some of them are heavily foot- 
noted and yet not dull, while others 
seek to awaken the public to the im- 
portance of what is so near. The fol- 
lowing are a few representative new 
books on the Near East, in the Amer- 
ican meaning of the word: from Istan- 
bul to Western Iran. (John Roy Carl- 
son’s Cairo to Damascus was reviewed 
in the Nov. 1951 issue. Strange Lands 
and Friendly People by William O. 
Douglas was reviewed in the Dec. 1951 
issue. My Mission in Israel, 1948-1951 
by James G. McDonald was reviewed 
in the October, 1951, issue and The New 
Turks, Pioneers of the Republic, 1920- 
1950 by Eleanor Bisbee, was reviewed 
in the July, 1951, issue of UNW.) 


cover 


The Near East and the Great Powers, 
edited by Richard N. Frye, with an in- 
troduction by Ralph Bunche, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 214 pages, 
$3.50. 


This book is the outcome of a three- 
day conference on the Near East at 
Harvard as part of the summer school 
program in 1950. Most of the contri- 


butions are on a high level and some- 
times, as in the case of a discussion of 
the oil deposits, on the scale of the 
specialist. Particularly rewarding is the 
chapter on “The Pattern of Great 
Power Impact on the Near East,” which 
Harvey P. Hall, editor of The Middle 
East Journal, contributed to the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Hall sees the four Great Powers 
actively interested in the Near East, 
trying to recreate it in their own im- 
ages. Great Britain has been endeavor- 
ing to make these countries adopt a 
parliamentary system like her own in 
the belief that a country with such a 
superior regime will be sensible enough 
to be friendly to Britain. She did not 
realize, of course, that the House of 
Commons is the product of centuries of 
organic growth which cannot simply be 
transplanted into the politically barren 
soil of the Middle East. 

The French, on the other hand, think 
little of their politics, but very highly 
of their cultural ways, and therefore 
have wanted to implant them in their 
part of the Levant in the recent past. 
They, too, have been forced to see that 
the seeds they sowed did not fit the 
soil, and so they started dropping 
bombs on the ungrateful Syrians, only 
to make them more stubborn. 

The United States, Mr. Hall points 
out, believes in a somewhat puritanic 
interpretation of Christian ethics com- 
bined with higher standards of mate- 
rial living. But most of the Middle East 
is not Christian and our attempts at 
raising standards of living in the re- 
gion are somewhat suspect, partly be- 
cause we practice diplomacy with our 
domestic politics in mind. 

Finally, the Soviets believe that a 
basic change in the region’s social struc- 
ture will do the trick. A social change 
is sorely needed, indeed, but the Rus- 
sians carrying these gifts want them 
to be the tools of their imperialist aims. 

One of the most scholarly diplomats 
in Washington is the Lebanese Charles 
Malik, who points out in this volume 











that the Near East is neither East nor 
West nor even a synthesis of the two, 
but is sui generis, something different, 
and therefore should be treated as such 
and not forced into the procrustean bed 
of modern conformity. As Mr. McGhee 
points out in his contribution, the 
masses of the Near East are awaken- 
ing. The great polarization between 
extremes of wealth and poverty might 
lead to an explosion. 


History of Syria, Including Lebanon 
and Palestine, by Philip K. Hitti, the 
Macmillan Co., 749 pages, $10.00. 

Professor Hitti, one of the best-known 
Oriental scholars in this country, at- 
tempts a prodigious task in this vol- 
ume which somehow does not come off. 
First, he seeks to give a detailed ac- 
count of the history of Syria in pre- 
Islamic times, in which he is not at 
home. Perhaps he should have collab- 
orated with a good archeologist operat- 
ing in the region. Then, he attempts to 
treat Syria separately as an entity. In 
reality, Syria in its present form is 
largely a post World War I creation. 

Throughout the long Ottoman rule 
and before that in the “time of troubles” 
of the region, during the Crusades and 
under the Caliphs, Syria formed a 
barely distinguishable part of the Arab 
world. It is justified to include Lebanon 
in Syria, but there is no warrant for 
also including Palestine. Yet, only on 
that basis could the author assert that 
“Syria has made a more significant 
contribution to the progress of man- 
kind intellectually and spiritually than 
any other land.” 
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The book deals mostly with the his- 
tory of the past and will therefore be 
of interest mainly to the specialist, 


Near Eastern Culture and Society, 
A Symposium on the Meeting of East 
and West, edited by T. Cuyler Young, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
250 pages, $4.00. : 

This is a symposium of a strangely 
disparate nature for a book of this 
small stature. Generally, the book con- 
sists of two major parts, the one deal- 
ing with a progress report in Islamic 
studies and the other with the current 
problems of Near Eastern people. There 
is no uniformity in the treatment of 
the subjects, the contributions ranging 
all the way from “Islamic Literature: 
Arabic,” by Professor Gustave E. von 
Grunebaum, which is of interest only 
in highly specialized reading, down to 


the level of a chapter in the “current 
problems” section which appears to be 
too general and superficial even for a 
mass-circulation Sunday magazine. 

H. A. R. Gibb, of the University of 
Oxford, makes an interesting point. 
The West assumed in its self-confident 
past, he writes, that if only the Eastern 
nations adopted its culture and thought 
a mutual understanding would be at- 
tained. That a true meeting between 
East and West cannot be accomplished 
in such summary fashion has been the 
lesson of events in more recent years. 
The East must purge the content and 
institutions of its traditional national 
cultures ‘to welcome the expansion of 
technology and scientific knowledge, 
while the West must learn to see the 
good qualities of the East and bring 
the moral and technical elements of 
western civilization into better balance. 





Recent Books on the Middle East 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan, Philosophical Library, New York, 278 


pages, 1950. 


The late ruler of the Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan tells about himself, 
mostly in connection with the World War I “revolt in the desert” of the Arabs 
against the Ottomans. Egocentric and vitriolic against some other Arab royalty. 


The Ec 
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t of the Middle East, An Outline of Planned Recon- 


struction Aiien the War, Alfred Bonné, Oxford, New York, 164 pages, 1945. 
Dr. Bonné, of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, is probably the most reliable 
economist in the area. This book deals mostly with agriculture and industry. 


State and Economics in the Middle East, by Alfred Bonné, Kegen Paul, Trencher, 


Trubner, London, 427 pages, 1948. 


The historical and sociological foundations of the social, political, and economic 


development of the region. 


The Middle East, a Physical, Social and Regional Geography, by W. B. Fisher, 


Dutton, New York, 514 pages, 1950. 


Deals not only with physical but also with social geography, political geography: 
population trends, occupations, migration, general aspects of economic life, oil. 


and C 





(Commercial) to His Majesty’s Embassy at Ankara, 


Office, London, 228 pages, 1948. 


reial Conditions in Turkey, by E. R. Lingeman, Counsellor 


His Majesty's Stationery 


A very factual report, covering all the important factors, such as finance, foreign 
trade, communications, agriculture, and industry. 


History of the Arabs, by Philip K. Hitti, Revised edition, Macmillan, London, 767 


pages, 1940. 


Perhaps the best available one-volume book on the history of the Arabs (to be 
distinguished from the same author’s more recent book on Syria) which describes 


the past and projects the future. 


The Struggle for Palestine, by J. C. Hurewitz, New York, 404 pages, 1950. 
Tells the story of the disintegration of the Palestinian mandate, the repercussions 
in the Arab and Jewish worlds, and complications of Great Power politics. 
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Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis, by Charles Philip Issawi, Oxford, London, 
219 pages, 1947. 
An impartial and thorough analysis in a situation where both impartiality and 
thoroughness are hard to achieve. 


A Short History of the Middle East, from the Rise of Islam to Modern Times, 
by George E. Kirk, Public Affairs Press, Washington, 301 pages, 1949. 
It is what it says it is, and it also deals with the Middle East-Great Power re- 
lations. As good a comprehensive book as one is likely to find. In the conflict 
between Jews and Arabs, the author stands definitely back of the latter. 


Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither East, by Hans Kohn, Routledge, London, 
339 pages, 1932. 
Professor Kohn was the pioneer in the study of nationalism in the region. This 
volume covers not only the more or less independent countries of that period 
but also the regions which were mandates. 


Promise and Fulfilment, by Arthur Koestler, Macmillan, 335 pages, 1949. 
By a famous novelist who describes Israel's birthpangs in his graphic style. It 
is an excellent account of the emergence of the new state. 


The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence, Cape, London, 672 pages, 1935. 
The author is the famous “Lawrence of Arabia,” who helped to lead the desert 
warriors against their Ottoman rulers toward the end of World War I. 


The Middle East, by Emil Lengyel, Oxford Book Co., New York, 68 pages, 1951. 


A comprehensive description of the entire region mostly for school use. 


Turkey, by Emi! Lengyel, Random House, New York, 426 pages, 1942. 
The country and its people in historic perspective, up to the time of writing. 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East: Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Syria, Lebanon, by R. D. Matthews and M. Akrani, American Council 
on Education, Washington, 584 pages, 1949. 
This book covers more than is indicated by its title because it also affords an 
insight into the cultural, social and economic problems. 


Arabs, Oil and History, the Story of the Middle East, by Kermit Roosevelt, Harper, 
New York, 271 pages, 1949. 
Mostly about Arabs and oil but also about some antagonisms between British 
and Americans. First-class reading and while definitely pro-Arab (as against 
Jews) not violently so. 


The Middle East, a Political and Economie Survey, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 486 pages, 1950. 
This book is the last word in a full, objective description of the region even 
including brief historic summaries. Indispensable. 


The Suez Canal, by H. T. Schonfield, Penguin Books, London, 179 pages, 1939. 
A full story of the Canal. Particularly now that the “Ditch” is in the news so 
much, it can be consulted profitably even by the layman. 


Turkey, an Economic Appraisal, by Max Weston Thornsburg, Graham Spry, George 
Soule, the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 322 pages, 1949. 
Turkey’s economic life seen through the eyes of American economists and busi- 
nessmen. Thorough, conscientious, dependable. 


The United States and the Near East, by E. A. Speiser, Revised edition, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 283 pages, 1950. 
An excellent introduction to the region. Covers all the important phases of Near 
East life, not only relations with the United States. 


Land and Poverty in the Middle East, Middle East Economic and Social Studies, 
by Doreen Warriner, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 148 pages, 1949. 
This is also # “must” because it deals intelligently with the most burning prob- 
lems of the region: land. 


Trial and Error, by Chaim Weizmann, Harper, New York, and Hamilton, London, 
493 pages (London edition), 1949. 
The “upstream” fight of the Jews for a National Home in Israel, as told in a 
dramatic way by Israel's “Grand Old Man” and first President. 


Map by Phokion Demetriades—> 




















WISH to express my deep appreciation for the kind thought the well-known magazine UNitED 
Nations Wortp had in dedicating a special issue to Greece, in its series on the nations of the 
United Nations. 

More than two thousand years ago our great Greek philosophers discovered the truth that man’s 
spirit is free and shall not be enslaved by any dominating force. They equally recognized a second 
fundamental truth that the freedom oj the individual will remain an unfertile if not a destructive 
force unless it is voluntarily placed at the service of an ever-growing community: the family, the city, 
the nation, and, finally, modern man’s most noble effort—the United Nations. 

With pride and humility I declare today before the whole world: My people have remained and 
always will remain true to the message they themselves have given to the world. No force within our 
borders and no power from the outside has been able to conquer or to enslave the spirit of freedom 
and individuality which is a sacred inheritance to anyone who calls himself a Greek today. It explains 
our victories against the Axis powers, the first ones on European soil. It explains our people’s stead- 
fast resistance to and victory over the cruel communist invasion from across our frontiers. It also 
explains our immediate response to the call of the United Nations to fight for man’s freedom in Korea 
regardless of our vast commitments at home, of twenty years of unprecedented sacrifices, and of ten 
years of fighting one aggressor after another. 

On behalf of my country I send cordial greetings to all members of the United Nations. Let us con- 
tinuously help to make the spirit of human freedom triumph within this institution and turn the form 
that our faith has produced into a living symbol of man’s inner maturity. 





REECE is and always has been a 

bastion of the West. In fact it is 
a Western nation in the consciousness 
of its people. Yet Greece is usually 
termed Near East and sometimes, more 
erroneously, Middle East. Greece is in 
Europe and the founder of European 
civilization. Yet when a Greek journeys 
to Rome, Paris, or London he says he 
is “going to Europe.” 

His system of weights and measure- 
ments is Eastern, so too until recently 
was his calendar. He has something in 
common with the Englishman, and in 
the varying aspects of his character 
more in common with the Scot, more 
still with the Irishman. He has noth- 
ing in common with the Turk except 
the kind of food he eats—and a fron- 
tier. 

Often, ill-informed people abroad 
speak of Greeks as Latins. They are not 
Latins, although Greece enjoys some of 
the legacy of Rome—Rome which de- 
rived her culture from Athens. Spain 


and Italy are the other peninsulas jut- 
ting into the great almost land-locked 
sea. Spain and Italy, differing as they 
do in character, have Roman Catholi- 
cism in common and all that it implies. 

Greece is not Roman Catholic. Her 
state religion and that of all but a tiny 
minority is of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church of Christ, whose doctrinal differ- 
ences with Rome are made manifest in 
the preamble to the Constitution—‘“In 
the name of the Holy, Consubstantial, 
and Indivisible Trinity.” 

At the same time Orthodoxy to the 
Greek is not primarily a belief that he 
shares with others in the eastern branch 
of Christendom, but something uniquely 
his and Hellenic in character. No god 
went out of business when the world 
renounced the old, delightful, highly 
imaginative Olympian system. All dei- 
ties were re-employed as saints. To 
peasant folk they are to this day per- 
sonalities as real as they were, cloaked 
differently, to their forebears. 

Deep in Greek consciousness are the 


reeks! 


It’s easier to like than to under- 
stand the ebullient Hellenes. The 
legacy of several distinct and in- 
compatible civilizations has cre- 
ated fascinating paradoxes in the 
rich character of Europe’s poor- 


est people. 


By A. C. SEDGWICK 


Athens Correspondent, The New York Times 


proud implications of the classic past 
without which the world would have 
had no intellectual future. The Greek 
knows that the universal philosophic 
and scientific language of today is made 
up almost entirely of words in current 
household use in his language. 

But for Greece and established Greek 
thought, quick to batten on to Chris- 
tianity in its earliest stages, the faith of 
Europe and the Americas might have 
remained just one of several oriental 
cults. But for Greece—that is, the 
Byzantine phase of Greece, that long, 
and now half-forgétten twilight-—there 
might have been no easily discoverable 
link between what we call ancient and 
modern history. The Greek tradition 
is therefore twofold: classic and Chris- 
tian-Byzantine. As I write I hear ur- 
chins in the street calling each other 
by name—Pericles, Plato, Socrates, 
John, Luke, and Nicolas. 

As a Christian nation, it is one of 
the few wherein a man can say that in 
his own lifetime he has seen freedom 
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THIS EAGER scholar is one of 250 war orphans left of the 600 at Josifoglion, the 
Queen’s Fund school; others were either adopted or reunited with their parents. 


RELAXING in a tavern in the old quarter of Athens (below, left), these modern 
Hellenes sample the nectar famed through the ages, now exported for prosaic dollars. 


DIGNITY surrounds the transaction of a sale of tableware (below, right), as 
white-bearded Greek Orthodox priest makes weighty decision over cluttered barrow. 


from a foreign oppressor, not only in 
the political sense, but in the religious 
as well. For parts of Greece were un- 
der Turkish and Moslem rule until as 
late as the end of the first World War. 
Therefore both physical and spiritual 
freedom is still something new and ex- 
citing; and the state of oppression is 
ewsily recalled—and dreaded. 

Often Greece is referred to as “one 
of the Balkans,” facilely—and correct- 
ly, but only in a geographical sense. 
What Greeks have in common racialty 
and culturally with folk to the north is 
almost nothing. And Hellenism, fre- 
quently submitted as the light of the 
world in Western universities, is to 
those who are its present-day guardians 
a flame that might be easy to extinguish 
—hence the panicky attitude of Greeks 
at the mere thought of Slavic aggres- 
sion, to them a barbarian invasion. 

Greece is not only a nation. It is 
also the home of a unique race and 
faith. In a sense Greece has no bar- 
riers. For in ancient days Greeks ven- 
tured here and there, founding colonies 
for economic gain—inevitably followed 
by the imposition of their culture. 
Homer’s Greece, for example, lies in 
today’s Turkey. Greece’s war of in- 
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dependence from the Ottoman Empire 
in 1821 resulted in only a portion of 
ethnic Greece’s liberation. Subsequent 
wars increased the territory under the 
Greek flag, which significantly~ bears 
the cross in the corner. The “great 
idea” of the late Eleftherios Venizelos 
was to “redeem” more territory from 
Ottoman control. The Venizelos concept 
might well have succeeded had the Ot- 
toman Empire not been overthrown 
meanwhile by internal upheaval, di- 
rected by the revolutionary and na- 
tionalistic Mustapha Kemal, a virile 
character, who quashed Greek ambi- 
tions as far as Turkey was concerned. 

The island of Cyprus in the southeast 
corner of the Mediterranean, acquired 
from Turkey by the British in 1878, and 
now a British crown colony, has a pop- 
ulation four-fifths Hellenic, clamoring 
for union with Greece. At present there 
is no indication that Britain means to 
relinquish her possession, despite tacit 
promises to Cypriotes during the war 
that she would do just that at the 
close of hostilities. This island-and a 
strip of land across the Albanian bor- 
der today constitute Greece’s reasonable 
territorial claims—claims that are pre- 
cisely of the same nature as all those 


others made before. They are based 
upon the fact that the people in these 
areas speak Greek and logically should 
not continue their existence under for- 
eign rule. 

Physically Greece is the poorest coun- 
try in Europe, excepting Albania. Her 
territory is about the size of Arizona. 
But whereas Arizona has a population 
of 600,000, Greece has 7,700,000. Only 
22 per cent of her land is arable. The 
rest is grand, spectacular, and barren— 
once the habitation of muses and gods, 
now of goats and, one might have 
hoped, tourists. 

Yet, and this is significant, Greeks 
for deep-seated reasons are reluctant 
to sell what they so richly give away— 
namely, hospitality. They make poor 
innkeepers, uninspired advertisers. A 
profitable tourist trade will not flourish 
until Greeks change basically in char- 
acter; and should they do this, no 
longer would they be the sort of peo- 
ple who never count costs except of 
course in a purely business transaction. 

Greeks are industrious as a whole. 
They work for their bread and at the 
end of each meal the struggle begins 
anew. Their lives are an adventure in 
penury. The average per capita income 
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is $155 yearly—too little to afford any 
satisfactory social security scheme. Yet, 
if and when there’s money to be made, 
they'll make it. “Money is dynamic,” 
they say, knowing the basic economic 
principle that idle money is useless. 
They’re spenders and even splurgers to 
the best of their pathetic ability. When 
they lose money they say, “What soul 
had it anyway?” 

Each action Greeks judge on its mo- 
mentary merits, heedless of conse- 
quences either of a domestic quarrel 
or of a war. Be it recalled that in 1941 
Greeks fought the Axis powers when 
folk of lesser stature would have found 
some excuse for a deal. As a result, 
Greece emerged from World War II 
too weak to resist a communist on- 
slaught on her own. The damage done 
to her capital installations was almost 
total; her economy utterly ruined. 

Just to be Greek is something splen- 
did, the Greek feels—a little like be- 
longing to a secret society. Patriotism 
is spontaneous. Civilians accept mili- 
tary service for pay equivalent to a 
few cigarettes monthly and never grum- 
ble. They go into battle willingly for a 
cause and die for values which in other 
countries cynics have signed away. 
Willingly, too, Greeks abroad give to 
kith and kin in the homeland. But to 
get a Greek to abide by regulations, 
to pay a tax or tell the truth at cus- 
toms is another matter. 

Greeks adhere to their religious faith 
largely out of patriotism. Traditionally 
they see themselves as Christians in a 
minority. When their nation is in peril, 
or during Holy Week, the churches are 
crammed. The rest of the time places 
of worship are half empty. Probably 
not one Greek in ten thousand has 
ever read as much as a chapter of 
the Old Testament. 

While Greeks feel Hellenism a bind- 
ing thing, no Greek is properly a Greek 
if he is not first and foremost an in- 
dividualist. Coinages like “team play” 
and “pulling together” are meaning- 
less. In an argument it is inconceivable 
that he could be wrong. A Greek, cor- 
dial to a foreigner, will be inconsider- 
ate of a fellow countryman. It is said 
of the Greek merchant that he keeps 
three sets of books—one for himself, 
one for the tax collector, one for his 
partner. 

Greeks are capable of running down 
their country in abusive fashion, mean- 
ing about one fifth of what they say. 
They are talkers, newspaper readers, 
and speculators. They are not ball- 
minded, but chess-minded. To them 


politics is the only sport worthy of an 
adult. The quality most esteemed in a 
politician is quick-wittedness. In Greece 
the dull don’t survive. Still waters, no 
matter how deep they run, are stagnant. 

Greeks are conservative, yet they love 
experiment, both to try and to discard. 
A political party rises—and falls, often 
for no other reason than that the people 
have become bored with it. 

At the same time Greeks know their 
weaknesses even though they would 
never confess them. They know that to 
succeed as a nation they must have 
some, institutions that are inviolate. 
Hence the monarchy. 

It could be argued that Greeks don’t 
take much to monarchy; witness the 
many times that the Greek people have 
dismissed their kings. Just the same. 
they have brought their sovereigns back 
as often as they have tossed them out. 

Certainly at present the people are 
in no mood to change the regime. King 
Paul and Queen Frederika Louise are 
generally loved and respected—and by 
a people who are highly egalitarian. 

There is no aristocracy in Greece. 
As one keen foreign observer pointed 
out, none ever reaches’ a station so ex- 
alted that he cannot, if need’ be, talk 
to a donkey—and be understood. At the 
same time Greeks are naturally con- 
noisseurs, and their assessment of hu- 
man qualities and achievements should 
not be confused with snobbery. 

To return to the monarchy: The 
greatest of paradoxes in a land full of 
paradox, is that both king and queen 
are of foreign blood. If they were 
“home-grown,” so to speak, they’d be 
Greeks, same as others, and their au- 
thority would be nil because no Greek 
carries authority with other Greeks— 
anyway, not for long. Besides, it is not 
a monarchy, but a “crowned democ- 
racy.” 

Loved and esteemed as the royal 
couple are, they could not transgress 
their constitutional prerogatives by a 
hair’s breadth; should they do so they 
would be harried out of the land. 

The alternative to monarchy is a re- 
public. A republic has already been 
tried. It didn’t work. Today, should it 
be tried again, who would be president? 
Every political party—and there are 
dozens of them—would have its choice 
and decree that the choice of others 
was an attempt at either treason or 
dictatorship. Royalty that is near the 
people yet aloof from its political in- 
stitutions, guiding, not guided, is at 
least the second-best formula. The best 
has never been tried. Archangels haven’t 





SPINNING yarn is the “pastime” of this 
hardy soul, after heavy chores are done. 


yet descended to becoming monarchs. 

Almost every Greek worthy of the 
name feels that only if he were prime 
minister all wrongs would disappear 
and the right, which he uniquely per- 
sonifies, would triumph. Yet, at the 
same time, politicians seem to be aware 
of their limitations, and they know the 
pitfalls of the political arena. 

So, too, do the people from time to 
time. The people who manipulate their 
elect tire of the whole political game 
and become fed up with the puppets. 
“All politicians are corrupt, or at any 
rate ineffectual. Let’s be done with 
them,” they say in effect and turn nat- 
urally to the armed services, where this 
or that leader has proved his worth. 
“Here is the solution,” they sigh hap- 
pily, as many did recently in the case 
of Field Marshal Alexander Papagos. 

But Papagos was not elected; so 
there was no “solution.” Had there 
been a solution, had party politics been 
held in abeyance for months and years 
to come, the Greek people would have 
been among the world’s most unhappy 
instead of, in spite of material wretched- 
ness, the world’s liveliest and proudest. 
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Greece on 


Crutches 


The pitiful anatomy of a tottering national economy 


pw ‘reek economy, having ab- 
sorbed $2,300,000,000 in foreign 
aid within seven postwar years, is still 
waddling along on her dollar crutches. 
American aid is becoming more and 
more an integral part of national econ- 
omy, and if this “relief” should sud- 
denly stop, dollar-addict Greece would 
receive a disastrous shock. 

The root of all economic evils in 
Greece is, and has always been, under- 
employment: scarcity of productive re- 
sources in relation to abundant labor 
supply. The conventional solutions to 
this problem are not applicable in this 
country, and in the words of a foreign 
economic adviser here, “the situation 
is hopeless.” 

Greece is a very poor farming coun- 
try. Of a total area of 32,500,000 acres, 
only about eight million are arable. 
Greek farmers, 65 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, are among the poorest in 
Europe. 

Agriculture, centered around small 
villages, is mainly peasant farming. 
The four or five million farmers and 
families operate on land holdings, one 
third of which are less than 24% acres, 
and another third less than. 10 acres. 

They grow essential products for do- 


“” 


By MICHAEL MANNING 


Athens Correspondent, Sunday Times, London 


mestic requirements, such as wheat 
which covers 58 per cent of domestic 
consumption, but chiefly cultivate lux- 
ury crops such as tobacco, fruits, olives 
and grapes. These constitute Greece’s 
main exportable products. 

Since there is not enough productive 
land to feed the people, large quanti- 
ties of essential commodities must be 
imported. Moreover, Greek exported 
products meet strong competition on 
markets abroad, and more than fre- 
quently are defeated in the war of 
prices. 

Besides underemployment, the basic 
problem of Greece is inability to make 
effective use of existing resources in 


DESIGN on old vase shows importance of 
farming since sworde-into-plowshare days. 


agriculture. It is estimated that more 
than one third of Greek farmers could 
be spared for work in other areas of 
her economy: the purge would result 
in an increase of agricultural output, 
and also, naturally, in a substantial 
improvement of the farmer’s low stand- 
ard of living. 

In theory there are two alternative 
solutions to Greece’s underemployment 
problem: (1) the establishment of 
industries, to which 
amount of superabundant manpower 
could be channeled from the over- 
manned areas of the economy; (2) 
mass emigration of surplus manpower. 

The second solution was promptly 
ignored. With world tension as it is, 
the Greek military leadership was not 
likely to release this abundant reserve, 
so necessary for national defense. 

The establishment of heavy industries 
has fared little better. American eco- 
nomic advisers argued, first, that Greece 
does not possess the natural resources 
required for this radical development, 
and secondly, that Greek laws and reg- 
ulations create an extremely unhealthy 
industrial climate. This has discouraged 
investment of private capital—both 
foreign and domestic. 


heavy a large 





GREECE ON 
DOLLAR 
CRUTCHES 


These factors, combined with exorbi- 
tant interest rates and an oppressive 
tax structure, have handicapped indus- 
trial management in its efforts to pro- 
duce goods at a price which can com- 
pete on world markets. 

The Greek Government, however, 
firmly believed that conditions in 
Greece were favorable to industrializa- 
tion. Two sources of cheap power, 
Greek rivers and large lignite resources, 
provide ample scope for the establish- 
ment of basic industries, they said. 

With American help, therefore, 
Greece has embarked on an ambitious 
$80,000,000 project of electrification. 

yermo- and hydro-electric plants are 
oeing established all over the country. 
When completed (in about ten years) 
they will provide Greece with a major 
source of power from her own re- 
sources. In the past, power was gener- 
ated with imported oil—a heavy drain 
on the country’s foreign exchange. 

Although establishment of this vast 
electricity network is progressing. plans 
for industrialization are being forced 
into oblivion by regular cuts in Amer- 





Research now being carried out by archae- 
ologists in Cyrenaica is of direct concern to 
modern agronomists interested in the develop- 
ment of this once flourishing region. For from 


ican-aid allotments. The  originally- 
planned creation of eight basic indus- 
tries has been tacitly abandoned. Em- 
phasis is now being placed on improve- 
ment and. expansion of existing light 
industries, mainly textiles, chemicals, 
cement, food processing and canning, 
leather tanning, and _ metal-working. 
Improvement here is obvious, showing 
an average increase of 34 per cent over 
pre-war production. 

Since both industrialization and mass 
emigration are not applicable in this 
country, there is no solution to Greek 
underemployment. The result is a low 
level and unbalanced distribution of 
national wealth. 

Before the war, Greece had the low- 
est national income per person in Eu- 
rope. In 1950, it averaged $155 a year 
as compared with more than $1400 in 
the US and about $770 in the UK. 

The main source of Greek national 
income is agriculture, which yields 
more than 36 per cent of the total in- 
come. Industry and trade lag far be- 
hind, with just 16 and 13 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

It was established in 1938 that 0.5 
per cent of the population earned 10 
per cent of the total national income. 
There are many reasons (but no sta- 
tistics) to believe that this inequality 
in the distribution of national wealth 
has now increased. 

From this pitiful national income per 
capita, slightly over one quarter goes 
to the State in taxes. However, inequal- 
ity in the distribution of the national 
income and the political influence of 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS HELP AGRONOMISTS IN CYRENAICA 


As their numbers grew, the colonists pushed 
inland and formed settlements over the whole 
Cyrenaica plateau. They founded the city of 
Cyrene, which was for several centuries the center 


the few who receive most of it compels 
the State to turn to indirect taxation 
for funds. 

The taxation system in Greece, there- 
fore, is more “regressive” than in most 
European countries: most of the tax 
burden falls on people with low in- 
comes. 

The system has a great tendency to 
tax objects and transactions rather than 
profits. The tax laws and administra- 
tion are very poor indeed. The process 
of assessing taxes has become too much 
of a bargaining operation, and what is 
desperately needed here is confidence 
between taxpayer and State. 

It has been said of the Greek that 
he is a traditional tax-dodger. As an 
individual the Greek cannot suffer to 
pay his taxes regularly, knowing that 
his neighbor is so successful in evading 
them. 

After the war, measures adopted to 
improve the system by reform and ra- 
tionalization of the tax structure have 
yielded good results. Before the war, 
taxation covered almost 95 per cent of 
Greek State expenditure. Since 1947, 
when taxes covered only 46 per cent of 
expenses, there has been a noticeable 
increase in revenue. In 1948 the per- 
centage rose to 51, in 1949 to 54, and 
in 1950 to: 60. 

The fact that wealth is centered in 
a few hands makes it difficult for the 
government to introduce drastic tax 
changes. Political pressure on the gov- 
ernment to abandon reform laws is too 
often successful. 

A major threat to the tax program— 








of Greek commercial and intellectual life in the 
colony then known as Pentapolis. Aziris continued 
to be used as a harbor. 

The Greeks, whose olive trees still flourish in 
the hills, appear to have had a thorough knewl- 
edge of the underground water sources. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these sources have since 
dried up or whether they still exist, and, through 
study of Greek irrigation techniques aided by 
modern scientific knowledge, the low living stand- 
ard could be raised for those who today lead 
a nomad existence over this once richly cultivated 


plateau.—{UNESCO)} 


the fourth to the first century B.C. the area was 
a prosperous Greek colony so rich in agriculture 
that it supported from 50,000 to 100,000 more 
inhabitants than its present-day population. 


In the seventh century B.C. early Greek settlers 
sent by the Pythian oracle to explore “lamb-rear- 
ing" Libya landed on a small promontory be- 
tween two rivers, about 30 miles east of Derna. 
This first settlement was called Aziris, and its 
site has just recently been discovered after 
search by ground reconnaissance and aerial 
photography. 























heavy delinquency among shipowners— 
has been dissipated after strong pres- 
sure from the American Aid Mission. 
The shipowners’ tax of about $2.6 mil- 
lion for 1950 has been paid in full, and 
more than $6.6 million for 1951 oper- 
ations will soon be collected, bringing 
shipowners up-to-date for the first time 
since World War II. 

Indeed, proper tax reforms could 
have turned the merchant marine into 
one of Greece’s main assets. If all 
Greek-owned vessels sailed under the 
Greek flag, the nation’s merchant fleet 
would rank third in world tonnage. 

There are more than 950 vessels of 
over six million tons gross under Greek 
ownership, but only 340 of them are on 
this country’s registers. Tax laws have 
estranged from the Greek flag some 600 
Greek-owned vessels. Shipowners pre- 
fer to fly the Panamanian flag or the 
Red» Ensign, under which operating 
conditions are rot plagued by restric- 
tive, and often unreasonable legislation. 

None the less, the large number of 
Greek seamen serving abroad, who send 
money to their families in Greece, 
greatly relieves Greece’s deficient bal- 
ance of payments. This, and other for- 
eign exchange remittances from emi- 
grants and shipping receipts, come 
under the term “invisible earnings” and 
bring in several million dollars every 
year. In 1938, net invisible earnings 
covered the entire foreign trade :deficit. 

Before the war, the value of: Greek 
exports paid for almost three quarters 
of imports. The remaining quarter was 
covered by Greece’s invisible resources. 

Today the picture has _ changed. 
Greece’s terms of trade with the rest of 
the world have turned shockingly 
against her. The following table show- 
ing the balance of payments, as com- 
pared to 1938, reveals the extent to 
which ten years of war, enemy occupa- 
tion and communist rebellion have dam- 
aged the Greek economy. 





GREECE—BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Year Imports Exports Deficit ee Inv. Bolonce 
orn 

1938* 122 93 29 34 +5 
1948 437 93 344 
1949 42t 101 320 
1950 377: «+95. 282. 57 
*(bose yeor) 





The 1950. deficit of about 225 mil- 
lion dollars, which is becoming .a: re- 
current and chronic disease of the 
Greek balance of payments, has a spe- 
cific cause. While the goods required 
by Greece are essential and their prices 
have increased by an average of 200 
per cent on the world market, Greek 
exports are, by and large, luxury or 


Loading cargo; 
shipping was an 
old story in 
Greece when the 
world was young. 


semi-luxury items such as tobacco, cur- 
rants, olive oil and wines, the prices of 
which have increased a mere 60-100 per 
cent. This means that Greece is forced 
to buy expemsively and sell cheaply. 

If postwar prices of exportable Greek 
products had averaged—as was expect- 
ed—three times those of prewar, they 
would have yielded the necessary for- 
eign exchange to pay for almost all 
Greek imports. There would be no need 
for US dollar aid, which now is about 
55 per cent of the value of imports. 

Very few countries have sustained 
such a devastating reversal of the terms 
of trade. On the contrary, other coun- 
tries with large exports of manufac- 
tured goods, raw materials and food- 
stuffs, greatly profited by it. 

Another factor which gave the coup 
de grace to Greek exports was the loss 
of her principal prewar markets, often 
to American competition. Before the 
war, Greece sold at least half of her 
exportable products to Germany and 
the countries of central Europe (in- 
accessible now, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain). Germany alone purchased fifty 
million pounds of Greek tobacco an- 
nually—45 per cent of Greece’s tobacco 
exports. This year Germany abrogated 
a tobacco agreement with Greece, being 
unable to absorb even seventy-seven 
million pounds in three years. The Ger- 
man market is flooded with American 
tobacco, while 300,000,000 Ibs. of Greek 
tebacco is rotting in warehouses. 


“When sorrows come, they come not 
single spies, but in battalions,” said 
Shakespeare. At the present moment 
the Greek economy is facing Western 
demands to maintain an army of 147,- 
000 men, instead of the peacetime force 
of 80,000. This drains about 43 per 
cent of state expenditure, when other 
Western European countries are only 
spending sums from 10 to 23 per cent 
of their total expenses for defense. 

The average Greek says: “We are 
misunderstood. While we were fighting 
the Communists, just after the war, we 
were told: ‘Reconstruction.’ We an- 
swered: ‘We are waging a war.’ During 
the Communist rebellion we suffered 
material losses amounting to 380 mil- 
lion dollars. The rebellion was ended 
and we thought it was high time to 
begin reconstruction, which had lagged 
behind other dollar-aided European 
countries. Then they stopped us; they 
said: ‘Defense first’; we replied: ‘But 
we just finished a war; we want to re- 
build our lives’; they said: ‘Not now.’ ” 

Greece is facing the classical dilem- 
ma of “Butter or Guns.” The Ameri- 
cans who give dollars to Greece want 
“Guns” and preparedness to face the 
Red Threat. The Greeks want both, but 
prefer “Butter” first, because they have 
seen too many guns and too much 
blood in the past decade. They believe 
that if their tottering economy does not 
recover first, rearmament at this mo- 
ment would defeat its own end. 





The Greatest Gift 


A barren, small land taught the Western world what 
beauty is, by creating it in an uninterrupted stream 


of marvelous variety 


By KARL LEHMANN 


Professor of Fine Arts, 
Director, Archaelogical Fund 
New York University 
WITH sublime indifference Storks perch 
on head of The Lion at Chaeronea com- 
memorating Greek vicory, 4th Cent. B. C. 


(= ArT is the greatest asset ma- 
terially as well as spiritually that 
Greece possesses today. It is the lode- 
stone for tourists and a major source 
of income for the Greeks as well as a 
copious source of aesthetic experience. 

Nowhere else is there anything like 
this fullness and diversity, this crowd- 
ing of adventurously exciting expe- 
riences within an uninterrupted—and 
seen in the historical perspective—log- 
ical succession of great arts in a tiny 
section of the world. 

Enthusiasm for the art of ancient 
Greece, the desire to recapture its 
beauty, led to the Greek revival in 
Western art in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, and to the birth 
of modern archaeology and the study 
of the history of art. This preceded the 
rebirth of Greece as a nation and, in 
fact, was a most effective spur to the 
Greek will for liberty. 

Greek revivalist enthusiasm aimed at 
recapturing the “classical” spirit of re- 
mote dignity and establishing “quiet 
grandeur” as the model of a static ideal 
of taste. The great art of Greece, its 
classical phase, its ideal beauty emerg- 
ing from impotent primitivism and fad- 


ing into sterile decadence was, so men 
of taste all over the world hoped, to re- 
emerge from the Greek soil in which 
its remnants lay buried. 

After the liberation of Greece from 
Turkish rule, the search continued. But, 
in the wake of the Romantic movement, 
broad historical investigation increas- 
ingly sought to find documents to un- 
fold the history and culture of Greece, 
the cradle of Western civilization. And 
the silent but everlastingly eloquent 
works of ancient art were the most pre- 
cious documents obtained. In a century 
of excavation, the mass of preserved 
original works of Greek art has grown 
to an incredible richness and every 
year the soil of Greece adds the fruit 
of a new harvest. 

To the eye of the modern spectator, 
the arts of Greece reveal an exciting 
pageant rather than the self-contained 
static beauty of classical art. These arts 
manifest themselves in vigorous, con- 
trasting, and dynamically evolving 
styles: from the swaying movement, 
the quick perception and the colorful 
dreams of the labyrinthic art of the 
palaces and cities of Crete to the sturdy 
and powerful monumentality into which 


its wealth was transformed by the kings 
of Mycenae in the second millenium 
B.c., from the Homeric clarity and sim- 
plicity of the “geometric” age of Greece 
to its blend with new, in part Oriental- 
izing, phantasies of color, curve, and 
imagination in the first three centuries 
of the following millenium. 

The archaic art of the sixth century, 
in which the immense richness of life 
easily fell into the patterns of artistic 
form, “abstract” yet full of vitality, 
easily gave way to the great revolution 
in Greek art in the time of the Persian 
wars, The new sweeping approach to 
nature, a profound interpretation of 
gods, heroes, and men in the sculptures 
of Olympia turned into the powerful 
naturalness vf Periclean Athens. 

The world of drama and dream— 
Scopas and Praxiteles—in the fourth 
century B.c. changed to the terseness, 
picturesque richness, and restiveness of 
the age that was ushered in by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Since the liberation of Greece her 
ancient buildings have been freed of 
encumbrances, her great and many of 
her minor archaeological sites have 
been uncovered. The great majority of 
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What Is Democracy? 


We are happy in a form of 
government which cannot envy 
the laws of our neighbors—for 
it hath served as @ model to 
others, but is original at Athens. 
And this our form, as committed 
not to the few, but to the whole 
body of the people, is called a 
democracy. How different so ever 
in @ private capacity, we all enjoy 
the same general equality our 
laws ere fitted to preserve; and 
superior honors just as we excel. 
The public administration is not 
confined to a particular family, but 
is attainable only by merit. Pov- 
erty is not a hindrance, since 
whoever is able to serve his coun- 
try meets with no obstacle to pre- 
ferment from his first obscurity. 
The offices of the state we go 
through without obstructions from 
one another; and live together in 
the mutual endearments of private 
life without suspicions; not angry 
with @ neighbor for following the 
bent of his own humor, nor put- 
ting on that countenance of discon- 
tent, which pains though it can- 
not punish—so that in private life 
we converse without diffidence 
or damage, while we dare not 
on any account offend against 
the public, through the reverence 
we bear to the magistrates and 
the laws, chiefly to these enacted 
for redress of the injured, and to 
these unwritten, a breach of 
which is thought a disgrace. Our 
laws have further provided for 
the mind most frequent intermis- 
sions of care by the appointment 
ef public recreations and sacri- 
fices throughout the year, elegant- 
ly performed with a peculiar 
pomp, the daily delight of which 
is @ charm that puts melancholy 
te flight. The grandeur of this 
our Athens causeth the produce 
of the whole earth to be imported 
here, by which we reap a familiar 
enjoyment, not more of the delica- 
cles of ovr own growth than of 
these of other nations. 

PERIcLes 


From a Funeral Oration 
431 B. C. 








important works of art have remained 
in Greece. The art of Crete and 
Mycenae and archaic Greek monu- 
mental art, for instance, are almost ex- 
clusively to be seen in Greece, apart 
from scattered examples in foreign mu- 
seums. For all periods of ancient Greek 
art the most exciting accumulation of 
representative works and masterpieces 
is accessible only there. To this is to 
be added the unusually fine quality of 
such works of Christian art in Greece 
as the mosaics in the monastery at 
Daphne near Athens, in which the 
Ecole Grecque of Byzantine art achieved 
a refined beauty unrivaled in that age. 

The process of recapturing Greek art 
which was initiated by the search for 
models for an academic ideal has not 
only resulted in the resurrection of a 
variety of ever-changing phases of 
Greek ideals, it has revealed a coherent 
refinement and sensitivity in all phases 
of Greek art—rooted in an unbroken 
tradition of craftsmanship and in a 
unique social structure-—that make the 
aesthetic experience in Greece incom- 
parable. This refinement ranges from 
the cutting of marble blocks for build- 
ings to the handling of stones in a 
piece of jewelry. And while Greek art 
in all its phases naturally produced 


, ° . 
works of very different quality, the per- 


centage of masterpieces of the greatest 
rank is probably higher than in any 
other art known, breathtaking, indeed, 
to any visitor to Athens however often 
he may return. To be sure works of 
secondary quality overflow into the 
storerooms of Greek museums, but even 
there one will find it difficult to dis- 
cover in any phase of Greek art exam- 
ples of aberrations in taste, of false pre- 
tension, of lack of craftsmanship. 

The breadth of the ancient Greek art 
production, its sensitivity and refine- 
ment, its accumulation of masterpieces, 
its artistic coherence of taste in each 
phase are intimately related to the so- 
ciety in which these arts were produced. 
Even at the time of the sea kings of 
Crete and the hero-kings of Mycenae 
that society exhibited a freedom greater 
than any known in early high civiliza- 
tions elsewhere. 

At its height, Greek art was the ex- 
pression of the dense and free social 
organism of the Greek city state, of 
which Athens was the greatest and 
most determined prototype. 

That climate of freedom and partici- 
pation in a community is the very one 
in which the coherent qualities of Greek 
art grew and in which artistic experi- 


ence, as such, finally became a condi- 
tion of personal life for a whole nation. 

It is a commonplace that any art can 
best be experienced in the country 
where it grew. In Greece that is doubly 
true not only because of the high degree 
to which it is available only there. The 
Greek landscape, with its elasticity, 
lucidity, refinement of color and line, 
enhances the artistic experience of the 
beholder in a special manner and meas- 
ure. Most of the greatest Greek art was 
religious art. But the ancient gods of 
Greece grew from her soil, were im- 
manent in nature, and to understand 
and perceive the meaning of the works 
of Greek art one must go to Greece to 
meet the gods of the land. 

A very large part of Greek art re- 
flects the experience of history and hu- 
man experience in general and the 
stories of heroes are its iconographic 
leitmotiv. From Homer and the Greek 
plays they have become universal char- 
acters, as the Greek gods faded into 
allegories. Yet their vigor and reality 
manifest themselves to the Greek mind 
again on the scene via the works of art 
still available. 

Our new vision of Greek art has been 
attained by the work of archaeologists 
of many nations who have unselfishly 
recovered the ruins of ancient Greece 
and filled her museums with all that 
rich artistic inheritance. 

Soon after the liberation of Greece, 
the Greeks installed an archaeological 
service which, in due time, was expand- 
ed to an extraordinary degree. Ruins 
were cleaned of incumbrances and re- 
stored. Museums were built by the 
Greek government, by wealthy Greeks, 
in some cases by foreign excavators. 
Greece, in proportion to her size and 
population, has in the past century pro- 
duced more able archaeologists than 
any other nation. 

But the burden of an incredibly rich 
artistic inheritance that belongs to the 
world as it belongs to Greece is heavy. 
too heavy to be carried by that small 
country alone. The second World War, 
its destruction, the civil war, and the 
distress of the country resulting from it 
all, have made the struggle of Greece to 
carry that burden increasingly difficult. 
Though probably no other nation spends 
any percentage of its national income 
for the preservation of its artistic in- 
heritance in the measure to which 
Greece does, museums need restoration, 
rebuilding, reinstallation. A depleted 
archaeological service needs more men, 
scholars, administrators, and guards. 
Ruins must be preserved and restored. 





GREEK ART must be seen in 
Greece. At right is one of the 
earliest treasures, “Blue Boy Gath- 
ering Crocus” fresco, from Palace 
of Minos at Knossos, circa 1600 
B.C. at the Herakleion Museum. 





BRONZE head of griffon, from cauldron, BALL players seem almost to come to life on this marble relief of the late 6th 
7th Century B.C., at Olympia Museum. Century B.C. This fragment may now be found at the National Museum of Athens. 


HEAD of Herakles from a _ metope, STILL grieving are these figures on Attic FROM a sunken ship, this bronze 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, circa 460 Grave relief, sculptured in the late 4th Cen portrait head. 3rd Century 
B.C. still bears its weight at Olympia. tury, B.C. at the National Museum, Athens, B.C. National Museum, Athens. 
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By STEPHEN G. XYDIS 


In Search of a Place 


Specialist on Balkan and Near Eastern Affairs 
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Alexis Kyrou, Greek member of the UN Security Council 


tncE the Nazi troops left its soil 

seven years ago, Greece has been 
the subject of several international 
experiments. 

It has seen the only application of 
internationally supervised elections, ac- 
cording to the Yalta Declaration on 
Liberated Countries of Europe. 

Its relations with its northern neigh- 
bors, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia have been the object of the only 
Security Council investigation not killed 
at birth by a Soviet veto. 

On its northern borders a General 
Assembly watchdog committee has 
stood a ceaseless vigil for the last four 
years reporting on the nature and ex- 
tent of Soviet satellite aid to the com- 


munist rebels ravaging the Greek 
countryside. 

In perhaps no other country have the 
trends of world affairs been more 
clearly discernible than in this ancient 
land, whose size is in inverse propor- 
tion to its strategic and cultural im- 
portance. 

It is here that the first signs of the 
rift between East and West appeared, 
when civil strife rather than resistance 
was waged in the Greek mountains, or 
when, in December 1944, the Greek 
Communists tried to take over Greece 
by force, despite the secret wartime 
understanding between Britain and the 
USSR, defining spheres of military re- 
sponsibility in the Balkans. 


in the Sun 


Situated at a strategic pres- 
sure point and subjected to 
the play of tense political 
forces, Greece is slowly con- 
solidating its strength and is 


casting its lot with the West 


Prime Minister Nicolas Plastiras 
Progressive Party Leader 
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The “Greek Question,” first raised 
by the Soviet Union before the Secur- 
ity Council in 1946, revealed to the 
world the extent of this rift, which set 
in motion a chain of events, the con- 
sequences of which the USSR may not 
have foreseen. 

For, when Britain in its postwar 
crisis was unable to continue financial 
support of Greece, the United States, 
by stepping into the gap, made it un- 
equivocally clear that it was ready to 
assume a leading role in world politics, 
and was resolved to fight human misery 
and want not merely as the results of 
war, but as one of its very causes. 

Because of the Soviet refusal to take 
part in this task, Greece was obliged 
since its liberation to devote most of its 
efforts toward resisting Soviet pressure, 
exerted through the communist satel- 
lites at its northern borders. Thus the 
job of rebuilding was seriously delayed 
until the end of 1949, i.e., shortly be- 
fore the Korean war came and world 
attention was diverted from the Medi- 
terranean to the Far East. 

Having suffered, during World War 
II, damages estimated at about $714 
billion, and an additional half billion 
while repelling communist aggression, 
Greece, as mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue, received from 1945 until today 
slightly more than $2 billion worth of 
aid from uNnrRA, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Let us now consider 
the Greek contribution to the Western 
cause during the last twelve years. 

1. In World War II, before the US 
and the USSR entered the conflict, 


Chief of Staff Alexander Papagos 
Head of opposition National Party 


Greece resisted Axis aggression the 
critical winter of 1940-41 and blocked 
its expansion to the vital Near East. 

2. By preventing the Axis encircle- 
ment of Yugoslavia, it encouraged 
Yugoslav resistance to Axis demands, 
causing Hitler to delay for five weeks 
“Operation Barbarossa,” thus helping 
to save Moscow from his hands. 

In postwar times, when the principles 
of collective security with Soviet co- 
operation gave way to a virtually two- 
bloc division of the world, the Greeks, 
through their sacrifices in blood and 
wealth, were able to withstand the on- 
slaught of indirect communist aggres- 
sion, thanks to American aid, and to 
remain, as their great majority desired, 
this side of the Soviet Paradise. As a 
result: 

1. Communist control over the whole 
Balkan peninsula was prevented; Tur- 
key was not outflanked; and Greece 
was not transformed into a springboard 
for further communist advance toward 
the Near East. 

2. In the course of this struggle, as 
General Marshall pointed out last year 
during the “Great Debate” on US for- 
eign policy, the Soviet Government suf- 
fered its greatest postwar setback in 
Yugoslavia’s defection. 

3. When, finally, the Communists 
were defeated in Greece, a well-organ- 
ized Greek Army was in existence, ten 
divisions strong, ready to take its part 
in NATO, and, as far as local condi- 
tions permitted, to send an expedition- 
ary force to Korea in support of the 
UN forces fighting there. 


Vice Premier Sophocles Venizelos 
Foreign Minister, Liberal Party Chief 


Today, admitted to full NATO mem- 
bership, Greece offers to the West, in 
its quest for world peace, an important 
situation of strength. It helps to pre- 
serve Western control over the Mediter- 
ranean, that great inlet of the Atlantic 
into the land mass of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; buttresses Tito’s Yugoslavia 
from the south; and provides, with 
Turkey, a compact bulwark against 
Soviet expansion toward the explosive 
Near East. 

In Greek foreign relations, a startling 
—and edifying—development is Greco- 
Turkish friendship. One of the greatest 
achievements of the Greek statesman 
Eleftherios Venizelos and of Kemal 
Atatiirk, this friendship, begun in 1930, 
reversed a situation of mortal hate pre- 
vailing between two peoples, ever since 
the Osmanlis appeared in Anatolia in 
the thirteenth century of our era. 

Had the Greek Kingdom included, at 
the outset, all the Greeks under Otto- 
man rule rather than a fraction of them, 
this Greco-Turkish friendship might 
well have developed in 1830, when 
Greece became independent, instead of 
a century later. However, the addition 
to Greece of Ottoman lands populated 
preponderantly by Greeks, was a grad- 
ual and painful process. It ended in 
1922 with Greece tripled in area and 
with about 1,500,000 Greeks from Asia 
Minor taking refuge within its frontiers. 

If the picture of Greek domestic poli- 
tics, seen through the tense atmosphere 
of charges and countercharges loaded 
with distortions and suppressions of 
truth as well as with fabrications, cre- 


Oppositionist Georges Papandreou 
Chief of the National Socialist Party 





ates an impression of confusion, one 
should not be surprised. 

A detached view reveals that the in- 
stability of Greek governments since 
the end of 1946, year of the interna- 
tionally supervised elections, was more 
apparent than real. Until the 1950 elec- 
tions, despite the parliamentary major- 
ity of the Populist Party of Constantin 
Tsaldaris, the country was ruled by 
successive coalitions, usually with the 
same members, under the premiership 
of an elderly statesman whose integrity 
and patriotism were generally acknowl- 
edged. 

These governments sought to give a 
feeling of united leadership to the 
Greek people struggling against com- 
munist sedition, and served to convince 
American officials that all Greek par- 
ties, whatever their differences, were 
united in the belief that their country’s 
best interests lay with the West. 

Last September, the Greek people 
went to the polls again. This time a 
modified system of proportional repre- 
sentation was applied for allotting the 
seats in Parliament, and the votes polar- 
ized around two former generals, Alex- 
ander Papagos and Nicholas Plastiras. 
In this fashion, the country seems to 
be reverting to the two-way party sys- 
tem it enjoyed for a spell between the 
two world wars. 

While Papagos, with 114 of the 258 
seats, did not have a majority allowing 
him to-form a government, Plastiras, 
with 74 deputies, joined forces with the 
57 Liberals of Sophocles Venizelos, son 
of the famous Eleftherios, and mustered 


a bare majority enabling him to become 
Premier. Thus, two stalwarts of the pre- 
war liberal party of the elder Venizelos 
cooperate again, while Papagos heads 
the opposition, consisting mainly of 
former members of the Populist Party. 





ELECTIONS IN GREECE 
1936 

(Last prewar election) 

Royalists bloc 143 

Republican bloc 141 

Communists 15 

Independents 1 


Greek R. (Papagos) 150 
EPEK (Plastiras) 70 
Liberals (Venizelos) 52 
Populists 2 
Agrarians 1 





Both parties agree that every effort 
should be made to make Greece inde- 
pendent from American economic aid, 
and are much concerned with finding 
solutions to Greek economic problems, 
which have a direct bearing upon the 
country’s position as a secure bulwark 
for the West. Among their headaches: 
a great gap in Greek international trade 
and a military budget absorbing over 
440 per cent of revenues. 

Government and opposition, despite 
communist efforts to stir up the matter, 
regard the constitutional question as 
closed. As C. M. Woodhouse, an un- 
biased and most competent analyst of 
modern Greek affairs, has pointed out, 
the issue in Greece, ever since 1941, lay 
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not between republicanism and mon- 
archy but between Communism and 
Western democracy. May we add that 
King Paul, according to the Greek Con- 
stitution, wields far less authority than 
the American President, and that the 
monarch and Queen Frederika are liv- 
ing up to the motto on their coat of 
arms, which proclaims that their power 
resides in the people’s affection. 

Concentrated mainly in the cities, the 
Communists in Greece are weak in the 
rural areas, where the needs of refugee 
settlement in 1922 speeded up agrarian 
reform, which provided the newcomers 
as well at the netive peasants with land 
of their own. In the recent elections, 
the front covering communist activities 
received about 10 per cent of the total 
votes cast, as compared with 26 and 
30 per cent in France and Italy re- 
spectively. For communist weakness in 
Greece, the USSR may partly blame 
itself. In its drive to get an unhampered 
outlet into the Mediterranean and to 
obtain full control over the Balkans, it 
follows in the footsteps of Czarist Rus- 
sia by relying on the Balkan Slavs, par- 
ticularly the Bulgars. 

Soviet policy thus reminds the Greeks 
of prerevolutionary Russian diplomacy 
in the Balkans, which, reflecting Pan- 
Slavistic tendencies, often thwarted 
Greek national aspirations in the still 
unredeemed regions of the Ottoman 
Empire and was strongly opposed to 
any Greek claim to Constantinople. 

Today, with communist plans for the 
Balkans providing for the award of 
Greek Thrace to Bulgaria and the cre- 
ation of a “Macedonian People’s Re- 
public” cutting off another large chunk 
from northern Greece, the great ma- 
jority of Greeks clearly see that com- 
munism is incompatible with the pres- 
ervation of their country’s territorial in- 
tegrity. In fact, communism raises be- 
fore them the specter of the extinction 
of Hellenism and of all it stands for, 
since Salamis and Marathon. 

Of course, these considerations do 
not provide a solution to the grave eco- 
nomic situation in Greece. Leading to 
conditions of human misery, it may cre- 
ate despair and anarchy, which com- 
munism knows well how to fan as well 
as to exploit. 

Therefore, the Greek political parties 
should not allow divergencies in tem- 
perament to divert them from their prin- 
cipal task which, as both parties agree, 
is to raise the living standards of the 
Greek people and to make of Greece 
a stable and viable concern. 





























Travel in Greece reveals many wonders. But nothing compares to the unique quality of the 


atmosphere which makes even rocks sparkle with life and lends warmth to the pale moon. 


By NICHOLAS STATHAKI KALERGHI 


HE GREEK WONDER about which so 
gee has been written is really 
nothing more than Nature’s game, a 
combination of light and color which 
seems to endow with a new substance 
everything it touches. 


You can find this combination in the 
smallest pebbles on the seashore and 
in the Rocks of Palamidi of Nauplia, 
a kind of Gibraltar of the Peloponnesus. 
What are these rocks? ‘In reality, they 
are the same as any others, anywhere 
else in the world, but seen through 
Greek light they seem to lose their 
density and become soft and violet- 


colored. In order to appreciate travel 
in Greece you do not have to be an 
artist or a poet, as people believe, 
but simply a person with a heart ready 
to understand nature. 

That is why it is so difficult to de- 
scribe Greece. You must live it, 
through the different hours that make 
up the Greek day or the short Greek 
night. I say short, because until three 
or four in the morning you will en- 
counter movement and life everywhere. 

Approaching Greece from the warm 
waters of Crete, one discovers a land 
of strange diversity in geological for- 


mations and in vegetation—from barren 
little islands to astonishingly 
Corfu. 

The Peloponnesus is in 


green 


reality a 
large island, a lacework of gulfs, rocks, 
and pine trees. Going around it, it’s 
easy to believe that one is in the time 
of Homer, and in company with all 
the heroes of the Trojan War. I don’t 
think the physical character of the 
Péloponnesus has changed considerably 
through the centuries, except that some 
of its vegetation has vanished. 

The Peloponnesus keeps many of 
Greece’s antiquities but also all the 
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particular color ot a peculiar mixture 
of Turkish and Venetian style. Here 
too is Nauplia, the first capital of the 
small Greek state, with its narrow 
medieval and mysterious streets and 
the 999 steps leading up to its castle, 
where nowadays only owls and eagles 
live. From its height you can admire 
a silver sea, and the fertile valley of 
Argos. 
Moving north from Nauplia through 
Corinth and vineyards to the mainland 
proper, we come to the capital, Athens. 
A small agglomeration of houses around 
the Acropolis has now become a metrop- 
olis that stretches up into the sur- 
rounding hills. In the streets, you can 
observe a mixture of twentieth-century 
bustle and Eastern laziness, and in 
some of the houses of the old quarters, 
instead of electric light, they employ, 
even today, the oil lamp. The attrac- 
tion of Athens is compelling—with its 
eloquent night and its moon that gives 
warmth instead of coldness. 
Continuing northward, we meet re- 
minders of the classical days on all 
sides—Thebes, Chaeronea, Delphi, Mar- 
athon, to the Vale of Tempe in 
Thessaly. Marathon of the famous 
battle is today a simple valley of vine- 
‘yards abutting the low line of a green 
sea. Here Americans constructed, in 
1926, an immense lake that now sup- 
. te plies the water needs of Athens. 
ae Beyond Marathon (where once the 
SOFT SOUTHERN sunlight and color play across the facade of many arches of United Greek Nations of the ancient 
Athens’ Hotel Grande Bretagne, a happy blending of classic and modern design. world stopped barbarism from entering 
the civilized world) you will find soft, 
THRUSTING straight up from the sea on its volcanic island, the town of hospitable Euboea with its large prop- 
Thera, on the crest, spills its houses down a nearly vertical cliff to the sea. erties, picturesque villages, and pine- 
covered mountains. Chalkis, Euboea’s 


capital—a mixture of Turkish styles, 


with an interesting mosque, and its 
famous sea of unpredictable currents 
where Aristotle was drowned—is situ- 
ated below sea level. 

Like the north the wild, rich vege- 
tation of Macedonia, with its fruits and 
tobacco, complements and compensates 
for the grand but almost barren sim- 
plicity of the south. 

But the real wonder of Greek travel 
exists in the magical fascination and 
attraction of the Greek island. Here 
life is restful, far from the movement 
of towns. From white Myconos with its 
windmills to Rhodes, the magnificent 
last sentinel of the Greek islands, to 
Skyros and Lesbos and Corfu, the same 
picturesque nature and simple lines 
prevail. 

Two elements dominate the Greek life 
and character—the mountains and the 
sea. The mountain dwellers are rugged 
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MONASTERY of Mega Spilaion, built into rock, withstood Turks in 1821. Some monastic Orders bar all femininity including hens. 


and virile, living under primitive con- 
ditions. Next to the sea life is different 
—soft, peaceful, even luxurious. 
Thousands of caiques, simple fishing 
boats, and expensive yachts sail the 
Greek seas, and I remember a winter's 
Sunday as soft as a summer’s day, near Hydra, one of the 
Piraeus, Greece’s principal harbor. many islands 
There one glance compassed the ex- fringing the 
tremities of Greek social life in the Greek mainiand 
very ruins of an old Greek edifice—the like lace. 
luxurious yachting club of Athens, with 
its select membership of moneyed aris- 
tocracy and, just below, a popular 
center of small fishermen’s huts and 
taverns. I preferred to stay in one of 
these taverns on the sea’s edge listening 
to the music of a guitar and far re- 
moved from the press of the world. 
That notion of being removed from 








NOWHERE IS THE SKY SO HIGH above the world as above Greece. For more 
than seven months of the year it holds itself up and away from the Greek 
mountains and sea. it is lifted away like a cover, so that you do not think 
of a sky overhead. There is no dome of the heavens, nothing spreading and 
hanging above you oppressively; the world turns in empty, blue space; you 
feel the mountains and sea plunging forward. Because of the lack of a cover- 
ing sky there is a nobility to the Greek landscape, a quality of grandeur, 
and because of the singular clarity of the air you feel that you have gained 
new vision, that your eyes for the first time are open to reality. This is the 
world, this widening, pervading splendor. 


Throughout every day in the year there is a constant changing of light and 
shadow across the mountains, a changing within the seasonal changes, the 
yearly renewal, the cycle of rebirth that reaches its triumph at Easter. 
But no matter how the light moves and changes, even when a violet light 
fills the world before dusk, and no matter how verdant the winter ard how 
glorious the spring flowering, you cre always aware of the stark, bare 
bones of the mountains, their broad surfaces and pure forms, unchanging, 


eternal.——People of Poros, by Peter Gray, Whittlesey House, 1942 
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(Continued from page 55) 
everything can be felt in all parts of 
Greece, from the medieval monasteries 
and cloisters to the narrow streets in 
the old quarters of the towns. 

Tt is this detached feeling, perhaps, 
that makes being in Greece so attrac- 
tive and different, and that makes you 
return to the same places again and 
again—a welcome respite from the 
daily cares of life. 


SHOPPING crowds in Athens show 
only a slight regard for traffic 
along the busy, narrow streets. 








IKE Odysseus by the winds, to- 

day’s Greek poets and dreamers 
are buffeted by spiritual impulses from 
a dozen sources. 

The creative person in Greece has 
to contend with many claims on his 
imagination and sensibility. Some can- 
not forget the purity of a classical age; 
others are irresistibly attracted by the 
rigid majesty of Byzantium. Some 
remain forever captive to the roman- 
ticism of a Delacroix or Byron; others 
again have surrendered to the exciting 
discoveries of existentialism or to a 
hard and virile America. 

It is perhaps true to say that among 
themselves the poets, writers, painters, 
and musicians haunting the artistic 
cafes of Athens represent the whole 
past and contemporary history of let- 
ters and arts. 

When the traveler sets foot in Greece, 
his confusion remains for some time. 
Fragments of all these multi-Mused 
visions are so evenly mingled, so se- 
curely interlocked, that it is difficult to 
understand this country, to single out 
some central, revealing factor that 
will give a meaning, a pattern to that 
strange conglomeration of two-sided 
truths. 

The Greeks are constantly aware of 
the almost frightening diversity of 
life, of its conflicts, of its many open 
doors leading anywhere. The past has 
played both a positive and negative 
part in forming this attitude of the 
Greeks toward life. 

It has been a long and intricate past 
—the rise and fall of ancient Greece, 
then a late flowering in Alexandria, 
which first taught the Greeks the 
subtleties of decadence. Then came 
the complete transfer to Byzantium, 


Parnassus 


Perplexed 


By KAY CICELLIS 


The mounting will to express their world has sent Greek 


artists, writers and musicians to many sources of inspiration 


in both the past and the present. It remains to be seen whether 


these cross currents will evolve into a potent mainstream 


carrying along a renaissance of Greek culture. 


around the fifth century ap, with its 
infusion of Oriental elements, while the 
Frankish occupation in the rest of 
Greece brought about a first contaét 
with the West. The long Turkish rule 
began in 1453, with Italy throwing in 
another ingredient when the western 
isles of Greece became Venetian col- 
onies during the Renaissance. 

All these adventures were very unlike 
the tidy process of Roman, Danish, and 
Norman invasions in Britain, for in- 
stance—successive waves rolling over 
one motionless rock. Here, the center 
itself was ever-fluctuating, ever-chang- 
ing, touched on all sides and at the 
same time, until 1821, when at last a 
victorious, united but incoherent Greece 
emerged from the final struggle that 
overthrew the Turkish rule once and 
for all and became a free country again. 

All this taught the Greek race to 
scrutinize the horizon with a trained, 
ready eye, to accept change, to feel at 
ease with diversity and complexity. 

On the other hand, the negative in- 
fluence of the past was that because of 
these vicissitudes, because of these dan- 
gerous fluctuations between one influ- 
ence, one invader and the next, the 
Greeks had to concentrate harder than 


any other country on the idea that they 
were still one race, one nation. During 
four long centuries, completely starved 
of any concrete national reality under 
the rule of the Turks, they had to 
devote themselves completely to this 
one aim, to the exclusion of any other 
individual interest: to keep the idea of 
Greece alive in them as a spiritual 
reality. 

When Greece was liberated in 1821, 
and this iron spiritual discipline was 
no longer necessary, the Greeks were 
suddenly free to think of the rest of 
the world, to go through the bewilder- 
ing process of discovering its thousand 
temptations, problems, intricate trends. 
Their particular past has thus been 
responsible for the unusually powerful 
impact the sudden discovery of the 
complex modern world had upon them; 
at the same time, it was the long prep- 
aration of that same past which allowed 
them to face such an experience crea- 
tively. 

The Greeks are still at it now—trying 
to find a pathway through the maze. 
It explains their restlessness, their 
versatility, their immense curiosity. 

Perhaps the best illustration of all 
this is to be found in the development 
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ABSTRACTION by Ghikas, who opened wider, more daring horizons to young artists. 


of the arts in modern Greece. 

Painting, for instance, was briefly 
exposed in the nineteenth century to 
the Munich school, when the German 
taste, with all its stiff academism, was 
imported with Greece's first king, 
Otto, former prince of Bavaria. At the 
opening of the twentieth century, 
Greek painting began to show signs of 
a more exploring spirit. Parthenis, the 
great symbolist painter, was the first 
to break away from the false German 
tradition unsuccessfully grafted on the 
Greek artistic temperament. He was 
also a great teacher, and had a consid- 
erable influence on his generation. 

But gradually Greek painters began 
to flock to Paris. It was inevitable 
that they should be deeply affected by 
the extraordinary artistic fermentation 
that was going on in France at that 


time. Ghikas is the most important of 
those who made the trip to Paris. 
Thanks to his revolutionary tendencies 
in painting, he taught modern Greek 
painters to dare—to reorganize their 
vision on new bases, to fling out their 
efforts in a bolder, wider circle. This 
daring was the necessary complement 
to the sound technical and artistic 
foundations Parthenis had laid for the 
younger artists. 

Yet—and here the conflict and con- 
trast begin again—at the opposite 
pole from Ghikas we have Kondoglou, 
of Asia Minor descent, who became a 
fanatical herald of a return to Byzan- 
tine art. It was not only the spirit of 
Byzantium he wanted to recapture; he 
also sought a revival of Byzantine sub- 
ject matter, Byzantine mannerism. His 
most important work is his decoration 


of modern Greek churches—frescoes, 
mosaics, and oil paintings of saints’ 
heads, religious scenes, reminiscent of 
Byzantine icons. This passion for a 
Byzantine revival is comparable in 
many ways with the tendency in Euro- 
pean painting towards a Gothic revival. 

But we have another revolutionary 
traditionalist, as it were, in Theophilos, 
the peasant-painter from the island of 
Mytilene, who traveled from island to 
island painting on walls, old pieces of 
cardboard, sailors’ kitbags, for a plate 
of hot food and a glass of wine. 

This troubadour of Greek painting 
also remained—unknowingly—faithful 
to the Hellenistic tradition which sur- 
vived in Byzantium, but differed from 
Kondoglou in that he applied this tra- 
dition, this spirit, to subjects as actual, 
as part of everyday life as those chosen 
by the French impressionists. He sub- 
stituted for ancient Greek mythology 
and for the hierarchy of Byzantine 
saints a new myth, a new cycle of 
heroes—those of the 1821 war of inde- 
pendence, with all the popular legends 
attached to them. 

There is also a third weight in the 
balance: those who have gone neither 
East nor West, like Tsarouchis, Di- 
amandopoulos, Engonopoulos, who are 
trying to weld a new Greek realism 


which, though inevitably influenced by 
modern art and the Parisian school in 
particular, is an attempt to keep in 
touch with Byzantine tradition, but seen 
through its development in Greek pop- 
ular art. 

The pattern is almost the same in 





Aleszendrini: Techni 


KAVAFY first brought restraint to lavish 
poetic expession. Right, one of his poems. 








music. There again one finds the same 
trinity: the German impressionistic in- 
fluence, represented by Kalomiris, the 
first composer of real Greek music: 
at his side Petridis, transplanter of 
French impressionism in music; while 
the younger musicians, like Skalkotas 
and Riadis, to mention only two, turned 
to purely Greek sources for their in- 
spiration, to the lively, biting rhythm 
of Greek folk dances and songs. Manos 
Hadjidakis, the third man in this case, 
seeks a more genuine and open realism 
by means of a fresher approach through 
modern Greek popular songs, in which 
Greek music has found a far more 
direct and natural expression than the 
folk songs which are of less recent date. 

Literature has had its hour of 
It had to overthrow the 
yoke a handful of scholars tried to 


struggle too. 


impose on it by reviving an artificial, 
puristic language that was intended to 
be a continuation of ancient Greek, 
but was only a dead weight which mor- 
tally cramped young writers in their 
creative efforts. 

Finally, the 
movement of 1900 cleared the way for 
a new living speech that sprang from 


young Greek literary 


everyday life, and exploited the great 
wealth of street talk, island dialects. 
and the rich vocabulary imported by 
But this 


wealth had to be coordinated, organ- 


the refugees of Asia Minor. 


ized, made flexible and homogeneous. 

It is strange that this has been the 
of Greek poetry rather 
It would seem, on 


achievement 
than Greek prose. 
first thought, that poetry requires a 


far more mature, stable, and sophisti- 
cated medium than prose, and would 
therefore feel ill at ease in the con- 
fusion of a newly created language. 
But it seems that the urge, the need 
for poetical expression, which is more 
inherent in the Greek intellectual tem- 
perament than prose, was the driving 
force that shaped the Greek language 
in complete, fully balanced products 
like the poems of Sikelianos, Seferis. 
Elytis. It was that powerful need 
which inevitably brought out that per- 
fect response. 

Solomos, Palamas, and _  Kavafy, 
earlier poets, prepared the way. Solo- 
mos was the first modern Greek poet. 
greatest, even though his 
not Greek but 


and _ the 
native tongue was 
Italian. Palamas was the first to use 
Greek with absolute facility; he mo- 
bilized for the first time all the latent 
resources of the Greek language, in a 
tremendous surge of lyricism, while 
Kavafy’s contribution was to place for 
the first time a masterly restraint on 
the language Palamas used with such 
lavishness. The seed had now taken 
root; it is safely growing through the 
ministrations of the younger generation. 
One can reasonably say that interest 
in literature has never been more in- 
tense in Greece than today. Poetry 
still comes first, but prose is gradually 
finding its way through autobiography, 
childhood reminiscences, prose poems, 
short stories, which are the growing 
pains, one might say, of the novel 
the prose form par excellence. Apart 
from the few but valuable Greek prose 
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PALAMAS was first to use in his poetry 
all the lyricism latent in the language 
of a people whose thoughts are expressed 
more naturally in poetry than in prose. 


masters in the recent past, young Greek 
writers are far influenced by 
Latin-Slav literatures than by Anglo- 
Saxon authors. 


Dostoievsky and Sartre are the main 


more 


figures whose books have influenced 
the lives of most younger Greek intel- 
lectuals—the French responding to the 
need for order, reason, realism which 
centuries ago turned out the Greek 
Russian 


need for 


philosopher, and the satis- 
fying that tragic, 
almost obsessional vision, which made 


darker 


the somber Byzantine ascetic and the 
Britain and 
America have begun to creep in, how- 


martyrs of the Revolution. 


ever, with the discovery of T. S. Eliot 
and John Dos Passos in particular; 
influence has been 
spreading ever since. 

It is dificult to say what will come 
of all these rising tendencies. It may 
be that this many-sidedness, this clash- 
ing diversity is the natural, indispen- 


their steadily 


sable climate for the development of 
the Greek mind, the most adequate 
material for an ever-renewed victory. 

It may be, on the other hand, that 
the younger generation will be able 
to work out a middle way for itself— 
the Middle Way the ancient Greeks 
prized so highly—meaning by that, not 
the choice of one way at the exclusion 
of other more extreme ways, but the 
gradual integration of all potential 
ways in one single comprehensive, 
determined direction. 





Autocrats at 


Town 


KING GEORGE Hotel in Athens faces Con- 
stitution Square, where waiters from surround- 
ing cafes risk life in traffic to serve patrons. 


By NICHOLAS ENGHINITIS 


pon’t know why Greece is consid- 
peu so much more Eastern than 
Western. Most people think of Greece 
as a country of pleasant surprises, a 
land of many white columns (they must 
be very white) with strong men wear- 
ing kilts a la ballerina. 

But what is the typical Greek like? 
He is an affable fellow, ready to be 
amused by everything, and very easily 
disappointed by everything—an ardent 
Mediterranean with an obstinate head 
and the soul of a small boy. 


The Greeks think of the past, live 


This Mediterranean with his many 
plans and projects, of which so few are 
realized, always manages to maintain 
his original flame, an unquenchable op- 
timism, even after long years of suffer- 
ing and obstacles. His way of living 
appears easy and different from other 
countries. He can absorb the most diffi- 
cult things in the most facile manner. 
A question that requires tremendous 
study and deep concentration of most 
people can be answered by a Greek in 
a few minutes. The dethronement of 


King Otto, first monarch of new Greece, 
was accomplished by a proclamation 
written by General Kalerghi on a can- 
non outside the palace. There was not 
even a serious revolution to justify the 
act. 

Everywhere in Greece there are coffee 
houses, called kafenia, and confection- 
eries displaying a large variety of artis- 
tically made cakes, sweets, and Turkish 
specialties. In the kafenia, sipping 
small cups of thick sweet coffee washed 
down with innumerable glasses of cold 
water, the Greek follows international 
policy, dismisses governments and min- 
isters, and transfers ambassadors, writ- 
ing it all down on tiny marble tables, 
which thereby become true monuments 
to the Greek mentality. 

From the kafenia, the Greek ad- 
journs to the tavernas, midway between 
the Italian trattoria and popular restau- 
rants, where one can find a delicious 
meal of Turkish. moussaka (minced 
meat prepared with eggplant in a 
square cake) or grilled spring lamb 
on a special skewer or red rock fish 
served with tasty black and green 
olives, and the nectar of the ancients— 
retsina, a delightful golden wine fla- 
vored with pine resin. 

Classical education has focussed the 
world’s interest on Greece’s past, neg- 
lecting her present. But the vigor of 
Greece is present, and one can appre- 
ciate this in her popular songs, always 





Country 


CRACKER BARREL contingent congregates in 
village square in Attica, with the sun for heat- 
ing system instead of the general-store stove. 


for the present and ignore the future 


alive and full of rhythm. Greek rhythm 
does not exist in the columns and 
landscapes alone; you must search 
for it in the Greek character as well. 

The Greeks find pleasure in every- 
thing. The Athenian eats lunch at 3 
P.M. and dinner at 10 P.M., going to 
a cinema (40 open-air theatres in 
Athens show the latest American films) 
until midnight, then spends an‘ hour 
or so by the seashore. At two in the 
morning he stops to drink a Turkish 
coffee in Constitution Square—a vast 
open space in the center of Athens, 
cluttered with the chairs and tables of 
five kafenia whose waiters criss-cross 
through traffic balancing above their 
heads trays of countless glasses of 
water and small coffees. 

Greeks are enthusiastic gamblers, 
and especially on such occasions as 
New Year’s Eve men, women, and chil- 
dren gather around a table of poker 
or baccarat. But their interest in sports 
is not limited to the Phaleron Race- 
track. They swim from countless sandy 
beaches, hunt partridges, rabbits, and 
turtledoves, and ski on the fine slopes 
of Mount Parnes. 

They support a varied cultural sea- 
son of concerts, recitals, operas, and 
dance performances, and London’s Old 
Vic and the Comédie Francaise of Paris 
appear regularly in Athens, supple- 
menting productions of modern foreign 
plays in Greek translation and fre- 


quent revivals of ancient classic trag- 
edies. 

But how can one describe the Greek 
standard? Each Greek is different from 
the next; all are extreme individualists 
and independently republican. The most 
quarrelsome people in the world, they 
do not tolerate rule of any kind and 
neglect no occasion to declare their 
sentiments against tyranny. However, 
their good will, their hospitality, and 
their pleasant nature make them at- 
tractive and pave the way for progress. 


Of the many mottoes adopted by the 
Greeks through the ages, the most char- 
acteristic is Es avrion ta spoudaia— 
(Tomorrow the serious matters)—at- 
tributed to a famous Greek general of 
antiquity who preferred to lose every- 
thing on the morrow by neglecting a 
sealed letter with the details of a con- 
spiracy, rather than spoil his evening’s 
pleasure at a banquet—evidence that 
the Greek unfortunately sometimes for- 
gets urgent business and worries plac- 
ing them in the distant tomorrow. 





Young Ambassadors 
of Talent 


Talented teenagers in the United 
States are having an opportunity 
to observe their counterparts from 
other United Nations countries 
through the One World Talent 
Project arranged under the aus- 
pices of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, Paul 
Whiteman, and the KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 

The first artist was 16-year-old 
Gerard Fremy, French pianist who 
won the 1951 first prize for piano 
at the Paris Conservatory. Young 
Fremy, who appeared on the 
Whiteman TV-Teen Club program 
before 2,000 American boys and 
girls in Philadelphia, and who 
Was guest soloist with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, was 
making his first visit to this coun- 
try and proved to be a grade-A 
ambassador. In Manhattan he 
whirled through a week of press, 
radio, and television interviews, 
world affairs —_ forums, plus 
sightseeing and shopping, with the 
greatest amount of patience and 
a minimum knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. But by the time he 
departed for Albany, New York, 
and a stay with the students of 
the State College for Teachers, 
Gerard had augmented his reper- 
toire with much that was Ameri- 
can, including typical slang. 

The purpose of the One World 
Talent Project is to give US 
teenagers a chance to see per- 
forming teenagers from other na- 
tions, to the end that there be 
greater understanding and appreci- 
ation of the interests and talents 
of youth everywhere. 

he Collegiate Council for the 
United Nations, AAUN’s college 
affiliate has over 200 chapters in 
the country and is the US branch 
of the International Student 
Movement for the United Na- 
tions. The AAUN is a member of 
the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. 

The second talented teenager 
will be Rosemary Janet Uttin 
of England. Eighteen years old, 
she was awarded the use of Lady 
Baden-Powell’s violin “Diana” (a 
valuable instrument made by 
Messrs. Hill of London for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1890) for be- 
ing the most promising violinist 
in the Girl Guide movement in 
Great Britain. At the age of 15, 
Miss Utting led a full symphony 
orchestra. Her flying trip via KLM 
will be her first visit to the United 
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IN QUEST OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 20) 


This didn’t surprise insiders for, in 
reality, the Russians couldn’t make a 
better deal. They are getting an Amer- 
ican envoy who, whatever Pravda may 
say, loves and understands the Russian 
people and is deeply imbued with their 
culture. He also will be the first US 
ambassador to speak their language, 
and this in more than the literal sense. 
He has been trained in Communist 
ways of thinking and can hold his own 
in any debate on dialectical material- 
ism. And while he may not often share 
the Politburo’s views, he isn’t going to 
misinterpret them either. Last, but not 
least, Mr. Kennan has done something 
that would have disqualified a Soviet 
diplomat for any similar post: he has 
publicly bared his innermost thoughts 
on Russia’s future and how it can be 
influenced. Thereby he has “given him- 
self away”-——a mortal sin for an envoy 
in the book of Stalin’s tight-lipped of- 
ficials—and they probably hope a close 
study of his writings will always en- 
able them to keep a few moves ahead 
of him. 


A Chance for Greatness 


In the days to come, the eyes of the 
world will often rest on George Kennan 
and watch how he acquits himself in 
this epic battle of minds. All our des- 
tinies may depend on his judgment and 
acumen in certain situations. He has 
shown brilliance in the past; the future 
may thrust greatness upon him. But he 
doesn’t particularly aspire to great- 
ness; he rather wishes there won’t be 
any need for it. He sometimes recalls 
those hopeful 


almost with nostalgia 


days in 1944 when a more rational 
Stalin once said to FDR (as quoted by 
Mrs. Roosevelt) : 

“You in the United States have come 
a leng way from your original concepts 
of government and its duties and your 
original way of life. I consider it abso- 
lutely possible that we in the USSR, as 
our forces develop and our people can 
lead an easier life, will, in our own way, 
come closer to some of your principles.” 

Since then, the Soviet rulers have led 
their people farther and farther away 
from that goal and seem to have lost 
sight of it completely. If George Frost 
Kennan, through his dedicated work in 
Moscow, can remind them again of this 
peaceful objective and guide them back 
but « few yards on the road to sanity. 
he is going to be a very satisfied man. 


‘MicroscOOps 


Indonesian President Soekarno has 
been twice thwarted within a few 
months in attempts to display his demo- 
cratic propensities. First his proposal 
to work a shift in the Surabaja ship- 
yards as an example to labor was pro- 
tested as “irregular and undignified,” 
and he was forced to give up the idea. 
Then, a week or so ago, when he 
wanted to act as officer of the day at 
the republic’s military college at Ban- 
dung, both the camp commander and 
the trainees (majers and lieutenant 
colonels) objected that it would be 
“unseemly” for the president to assume 
“such a routine duty.” 





* * * 


The German post office is still plagued 
with numerous letters addressed te 
Adolf Hitler, Berchtesgaden,” 
Hitler, Wilhelmstrasse, 
“To the Staff of Chancellor 


Hitler.” Such letters are returned to 


“Herr 
“Chancellor 
Berlin,” 


the addresser with annotations which 
sometimes indicate the political lean- 
ings of the postal clerk who stamped 
the envelope: “Unknown,” 
“Deceased,” etc. Recently a clerk was 
arrested and it took him a good deal 
of explaining before he was released. 
On a letter addressed to Hitler he had 
stamped: “Absent till first of year.” 


them on 


* x 


In the entertainment field, both Rio 
and Buenos Aires took steps recently 
to reduce alien curds in the South 
American whey. 

The new Brazilian decree requires 
theaters to exhibit feature-length films 
in the minimum ratio of one domestic 
to eight foreign, and bars release of 
foreign newsreels and documentaries 
unless the applicant proves he has ac- 
quired domestic films of the same type 
for export. 

In the Argentine capital, theaters and 
night clubs are given thirty days to 
change foreign names. The change, the 
mayor explained, is in the interest of 
“healthy sentiments of nationality.” 


+. . » 


Instantaneous identification of a per- 
son’s blood group is now possible by 
a method developed by Dr. Knud Eldon 
of the Danish Serum Institute. A little 
blood is put on a card divided into 





squares, each square treated with a re- 
agent for a blood group 











LECTRICITY from the atom for use 

first in factory and then in stores, 
hotels, houses, and everywhere else is 
becoming a virtually certain prospect 
within the decade and perhaps as soon 
as the next five years. 

While this does not mean an immedi- 
ate overall replacement of existing facil- 
ities (it would take perhaps a genera- 
tion for that) it can mean the begin- 
ning of a new significant trend of con- 
verting atomic energy into electric pow- 
er, especially in areas that are deficient 
in water resources for hydroelectric 
purposes or where coal for steam plants 
has to be hauled over long and costly 
distances. 

This is the scarcely known by-prod- 
uct of the US need to rearm against the 
Soviet drive for world conquest. Exper- 
imental work on atomic-powered sub- 
marine engines, and resort to new heat- 
resistant metals for jet planes, together 
with other findings, have given rise to 
formulae and equipment that hasten the 
day when an atomic plant can generate 
electric power. Already at the atomic 
pile installation in Arco, Idaho, nuclear 
fission has lighted typical 150-watt 
bulbs with all the efficiency and eclat of 
electric current. This has spurred the 
efforts of four “teams” of US private 
firms (Dow Chemical and Detroit Edi- 
son, Bechtel Corporation and the Pacific 
Gas and Electric, Monsanto Chemical 
and Union Electric, Commonwealth Edi- 
son and Public Service of Northern H- 
linois) that under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission have been 
exploring the practicality of ultimately 
replacing thermal units and turbines 
with nuclear reactors. 

The economic implications of the 
atom as source of electric power are, 
of course, prodigious and limited only 
by the speculative sweep of a brave- 
new-world turn of mind. Yet even today 
the economic impact of atomic energy 
is infinitely more important than is gen- 
erally perceived. A very considerable 


Trends and Currents 
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segment of US resources is being fun- 
neled into diverse forms of its devel- 
opment, mainly for martial purposes. 
The AEC, for example, shares with the 
Defense Department a top triple A pri- 
ority on scarce alloy and _ structural 
steel. A portion of it is going into output 
of atomic artillery and other weapons 
on an assembly-line basis. A much larg- 
er portion, however, is going into large- 
seale construction of plants, laborato- 
ries, and “proving grounds.” 

Atomic energy in the US has become 
big business—a very big business, in- 
deed. The AEC is at the moment spend- 
ing $114 billion, and for the next three 
years will spend $2 billion annually, 
sums rarely matched by private cor- 
porations individually, or even as a 
whole industry. 

The AEC’s forthcoming $2-billion-a- 
year rate of investment is roughly equal 
to that of the entire transportation in- 
dustry (railroads, airlines, buses) and 
is twice that of mining. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, perhaps the most 
dramatic dividend so far obtained from 
such heavy outlays is a new “breeder” 
apparatus. It is designed to produce 
more fissionable materials than it con- 
sumes. In other words, its ability to 
manufacture a substantial surplus will 
help of itself to remove a major finan- 
cial factor which has hitherto impeded 
consideration of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial and commercial use. No longer 
will it be necessary to depend exclusive- 
ly upen uranium 235 found im nature, 
or upon the scanty driblets of uranium 
233 and plutonium which are man- 
made, and each in its way fantastically 
expensive. Rather it is expected that, 
in an amazingly short time, it will be 
possible to get all three substances to 
reproduce themselves, in effect, in vir- 
tually unlimited quantity, and at com- 
paratively small cost that can be con- 
sistently lowered. 


In the struggle to build up that in- 
dustrial power which is the backbone of 
both military and economic strength, 
the USSR and its satellites in Eastern 
Europe are forging ahead of Western 
Europe, as a whole. This is the con- 
sensus of reliable reports from behind 
the Iron Curtain which have appalled 
US defense oificials. Their sense of 
shock reflects the still widespread ten- 
dency to underestimate the industrial 
prowess of the Soviet sphere. 

One reason. is that the Western men- 
tality still finds it difficult to compre- 
hend the cold and ruthless calculations 
behind the Kremlin’s willingness to 
grind down millions of people, under 
conditions of subsubsistence and slave 
labor, if such human sacrifice can con- 
tribute to even a slight rise in produc- 
tive capacity. Another reason for Wash- 
ington’s display of stanned surprise 
over the rapid rate of Seviet industrial 
advance is to be found in the persistence 
of an old fallacy: that of giving undue 
credit to lend-lease materiel and to Gen- 
eral Winter for the Soviet performance 
in turning back the Nazi invasion. 
These hastened the victory; they were 
not wholly responsible for it any more 
than was the Red Army. Perhaps more 
important to the USSR’s military suc- 
cess than any other single factor was 
the steady expansion of industrial fa- 
cilities and managerial and technical 
competence from 1937 through June 5, 
1941. 

While this point has not been suffi- 
siently recognized by the West, it has 
been very clearly understood by the 
Politburo, prompting Stalin’s maxim 
that “production wins wars.” Certainly 
the relocation of USSR plants during 
the height of World War II was a sign 
and portent of its ever-increasing in- 
dustrial effectiveness. For example, 
Tank Factory No. 183 of Kharkov, 
which was evacuated on October 15, 
1941, to the outskirts of Sverdlovsk, 
assembled its first tank from its new 
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location on December 18, and attained 
prewar levels of output by March 1, 
1942. Moreover, 75 per cent of the in- 
dustrial equipment of Leningrad and 
Moscow were successfully transferred 
in this fashion, as were the tractor 
plants of Stalingrad. 

Today it would appear that the “Mol- 
otov Plan” bloc of nations (Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Albania) are gaining in 
relative terms in heavy industrial pro- 
duction over the Marshall Plan con- 
stellation. The latter still have superi- 
ority in absolute terms but their lead is 
being constantly whittled down. 

Steel output in Eastern Europe, for 
example, is 66 per cent higher than in 
1938, in contrast to Western European 
output which is up only 25 per cent. 
In 1951, however, Western Europe 
turned out 58 million tons, while the 
Soviet grouping turned out some 39 
million. Similarly, the Soviet alignment 
scored a record increase of 148 per 
cent in the generation of electric power 
against 100 per cent for Western Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, Western 
Europe is still ahead with 100 billion 
more kilowatt hours, or 288 billion, 
as compared to 177 billion in the 
Soviet Zone. But it is in coal, that in- 
dispensable of modern industry, that 
the Soviet gain is most disheartening. 
Western Europe has not been able to 
equal 1938 levels, yet Eastern Europe 
has surpassed the 1938 production by 
more than 70 per cent, even though at 
the source Western Europe can count 
on around 475 million tons a year as 
against some 385 million for the East. 

Of course, living standards in even 
the poorer regions and strata of West- 
ern Europe are infinitely better than 
those in the Soviet orbit. 


é 


Ever since the days of the Populists, 
Greenbackers, and the Free Silver move- 
ment of William Jennings Bryan, the 
American people have shown profound 
and perennial suspicion of economic 
monopoly. In election years, efforts to 
exploit this psychological lode have 
often yielded political pay dirt. More- 
over, today the old Brandeisian concept 
of “bigness” no longer suffices as the 
litmus-paper test of “trustifying” be- 
havior or intent. Hence both large and 
small parts of the US business com- 
munity can expect the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice to 
cry havoc with renewed intensity and 
vigor right up through next November. 

Even more importantly, the Division's 
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15-year-old attempts to develop criteria 
for monopoly have latterly reached 
fruition. They take the form of a new 
set of measuring rods that break down 
the old “conspiracy in restraint of 
trade” doctrine into financing policy, 
pricing, and patent practices, leasing 
of equipment, control over raw mate- 
rial sources, as well as the more tradi- 
tional domination of a disproportionate 
share of the market. With a pending 
budget of $334 million and a staff of 
225 lawyers, along with a raft of eco- 
nomic experts, the Antitrust Division 
is preparing to press suits against a 
number of US blue-chip organizations, 
from business machines to shoes and 
chemicals, oil distribution, and many 
more. Some of these cases are already 
in the hopper or soon will be, along 
with others directed against a drug- 
retailing group accused of combining to 
fix prices and the members of the dairy- 
men’s organization accused of dividing 
up wholesale outlets among themselves. 
Whatever the size of business of a 
company or association, the Antitrust 
Division will be relying more heavily 
than ever before on its new set of cal- 
ipers to define “fair competition.” 


é 


The’ UN Economic Commission for 
Europe has consistently been in the 
limelight of public opinion. Since it 
remained a link between West and East 
even after the establishment of the 
Marshall Plan it served as the only 
sounding board for the conflicting eco- 
nomic views of the two worlds. 

Much less known is ECE’s sister or- 
ganization, ECAFE (Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East), 
although it should and can play an ac- 
tive part in the grave crisis of Asia. 
The Commission includes all the inde- 
pendent countries of Southeast Asia, 
the Asian members of the British Com- 
monwealth, Britain, France and Hol- 
land, and finally both the USA and 
USSR. Now Japan too asks for mem- 
bership in ECAFE. 

The importance Britain attaches to 
that organization is demonstrated by 
the fact that it sent one of its most 
experienced diplomats, the Marquis of 
Reading, as delegate to the current 
conference of the Commission in Ran- 
goon. 

Asians friendly to the west are puz- 
zled however by US failure to perceive 
that this body would be a most suitable 
forum for starting a political counter- 
offensive against the growing influence 
in this part of the world. 


TO WIT: 





“Democracy is the greatest good for 

the greatest number of people— 

whether they want it or not!” 
Anpre! Y. VISHINSKY 


“A fanatic is one who can’t change 
his mind and won't change the sub- 
ject.” 

Winston CHURCHILL 


“Conceit consoles a man about that 
which he cannot be; humor consoles 
him about what he is.” 

Winston CHURCHILL 


“A real diplomat is one who can 

cut his neighbor’s throat—without 

having the neighbor notice it.” 
Trycve Liz 


“In Germany, at the moment [1919], 
{ am known as a German scientist, 
whereas I am called a Swiss Jew in 
England. It is not impossible that I 
may someday become a Swiss Jew 
for the Germans, whereas the British 
will call me a German scientist.” 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


“President Peron is a giant eagle 
who soars near the high mountain 
peaks and close to God. ... I am 
but a swallow in the midst of an im- 
mense flock of swallows.” 

Evita Peron 


“In Italy, a statesman loses popular 
confidence immediately for one mis- 
take made after a hundred successes, 
whereas a fortuneteller receives uni- 
versal approbation for one correct 
guess after a hundred failures. If 
faced with a choice between their 
government and soothsayers, the 
Italian people would scarcely debate 
the issue.” 

ALcIDE DE GASPERI 


“Old age is horrible. As for its com- 
pensations. . . . Well, if it’s more 
strenuous to lift a glass to one’s lips, 
one is also less thirsty.” 

Anpre GIDE 











Keep er rolling! 


Clear the track — we're still running 
against time! 


If we can keep the throttle of our Defense 
Special wide open, by 1953 the free nations 
of the world will have enough strength to 
make any possible aggressor think twice. 


So beware phony “peace” signals, set by the lords 
of the Kremlin. They may be devised to slow down 
our defense effort—or shunt it onto a siding. 


The only real guarantee of peace is strength—one 
word the Reds really understand. 


Can we do the big job of arms production and 
keep right on supplying civilian goods too? Can 
we stave off needless shortages that take prices 
higher and lower the value of our dollar? 


We can—if we improve our productivity. Ameri- 
cans have always excelled in turning out more and 


more for every hour we work. Now’s the time to 
use every bit of skill and experience we've got to 
improve our machines and methods. 


This drive for defense will continue to require 
sacrifices. But the reward is peace with freedom, 
and that is worth anything we have to give — or 
give up. No matter what your job is—try to do it 
better. Then you'll be doing your part to keep our 
Defense Special rolling! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE STRONGER WE GROW 


This advertisement was approved by representatives of management, labor and the public. 





Major Carl L. Sitter, usate 


~ Medal of Honor 





T; 

HE HILL WAS STEEP, snow- 
covered, 600 feet high. Red-held, 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 
in our hands. 


Up its 45-degree face, Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing, 
weary men—a company against a 
regiment! The hill blazed with 
enemy fire. Grenade fragments 
wounded the major’s face, chest, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ts donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Amertea, 


and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack, exposing himself 
constantly to death, inspiring his 
men by 
After 


was won, the route to the sea 


his personal courage. 
36 furious hours the hill 


secured. Major Sitter says: 
“Fighting the Commies in 
Korea has taught me one thing 
in today’s world, peace is only for 
the strong! The men and women 
of America’s armed forces are 
building that strength right now. 
But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. 
“So buy 


Defense Bonds—and 


more Defense Bonds—starting 
right now. If you at home, and we 
in the service, can make America 
stronger fogether, we'll have the 
peace that we're all working for!” 


* * * 


Remember, when you're buying bonds for 


national defense, you're also building a 


personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. Money you 
take home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Menth Plan where 
you bank. For your country's security, and 


your own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US Defense Bonds now! 





